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A New and Complete Syftem of Practical Hufbandry ; containing all 
that Experience has proved.to be moft ufeful in Farming, either in 
the Old or New Method; with a comparative View of both ; and 
whatever is beneficial to the Hlufbandman, or conducive to the Or- 
nament and Improvement of the Country Gentleman's Eftate.. By 
John Mills, Efq; Editor * of Du Hamel’s Hufbandry. 8vo. 
4 Vols. 11. 4s. Baldwin, &c. 








\ R. Mills dedicates his book to the Right Hon. Fames Stuart 
Mackenzie ; becaufe the fignal encouragement and pro- 
teétion which (he fays) that gentleman has given to Agricul- 
ture, diftinguifh him as the fitteft patron of a work intended to 
promote the practice of that moft ufeful art, 


Prerace.—‘* If we look into the earlieft accounts of the 
Afiatic nations, we fhall find, from their magnificent and popu- 
, lous cities, and their numerous armies, room to think that Agri- 
culture was then arrived at confiderable perfection, fince it could 
fupply the inhabitants in general with all the neceflaries of life, 
and the great with the moft delicate luxuries. This will appear 
ftill more evidently, if we reflect on the judicious conduct of 
the Egyptians,: in the difpofition of theig country, with refpect 
to the ipundations of the Nile, and the great advantages they 
had been taught to reap from it. ‘The poflediions of the Chil- 
dren of Ifrael_ muft have been cultivated with the utmoft fkill, 
or they could not have. afforded fuftenance to the prodigious 
numbers of people, who inhabited that fmall fpot. But time 
has robbed us of their knowlege in this’ moft ufeful of arts. 


* For an account of Mr. Mills’s Exgiij Edition of Du Hamel’s Hut- 
bandry, fee our Review, Vol. XXI. p. 13g, and p. 192.—as for the 
French original, M. Du Hamel was his own Edivor. 


Vor. XXXII. by * Some 
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© Some few fragments of the Greeks are the firft rudiments of 
Hufbandry, upon record; and the elder Cato is the moft an- 
cient Latin Author whofe writings upon this interefting fubject 
have reached us. His inftructions are very judicious, but too 
concife. Varro added elegance of language to an improved 
treatife of Agriculture ; and, foon after him, Virgil publifhed 
his juttly admired Georgics. Columella afterwards collected, 
with great judgment, whatever was waluable in the writings of 
his predeceiiors, and enriched them with his own perfect know- 
lege of the fubject. His work is one of the choiceft remains of 
antiquity, and has fcarcely been equalled by any author fince. 


‘ The irruptions of the barbarous nations of the North, un- 
acquainted with the fweets of fociety, and the bleffings of civil 
liberty, foon abolifhed improved Agriculture. Arms were their 
only object. Their meaneft flaves were entrufted with their 
trifling Hufbandry ; and trifling it muft have been during that 
unfettled ftate of nations. But when governments began to be 
founded upon more fixed and rational plans, Agriculture, with 
the other arts, raifed its head, and throve in proportion as pro- 
perty became fecure. 


¢ The improvements made in England, in the reign.of Queen 
Elizabeth, fhew, that the proteftants who [had been] obliged to 
take ‘fhelter in the then free ftates, and particularly in Swiffer- 
land, had, with their love of liberty, learnt an improved Agri- 
culture. In the next age, Hartlib is not lefs famed for his 
knowlege in farming, than for his friendfhip with Milton. The 
return of men of genius, who had fled their country during 
Cromwell’s ufurpation, and the protection granted them after 
the reftoration, added greatly to the progrefs of Agriculture. 
At this period, writers of great character took in hand the truly 
patriotic theme.—— Such were Platt, Worlidge, Evelyn, &c. 
whofe works did honour t6 the age, and proved highly beneficial 
to their country. 


¢ In France, two eminent phyficians [Licbant and Deferre ] 
thought this fubject worthy of their pens, and gave their coun- 
try the Maifons Rufliques, a work. which, afierwards perfected 
by a third phyfician, [M. Liger,} has undergone twenty-two 
editions. Nor does that country now by any means lofe fight of 
this important object. Real philofophers there make it their 
{tudy, and purfue a feries of well-made experiments, with fuch 
indefatigable care and accuracy, as cannot but be productive of 
very great advantages. The names of {feveral illuftrious im- 
provers in France, defervedly diftinguifhed for their patriotic 
application to this ftudy, will grace the following work.’ 
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After mentioning, with due honour, the various focieties 
eftablifhed, both at home and abroad, for the advancement of 
ufeful knowlege; and having .particularly obferved, that the 
general fpirit of improvement in Agriculture, now fo remark- 
ably exerted in the different nations of Europe, calls upon us 
not to lofe that fuperiority which the happinefs of our conftitu- 
tion and climate have given us; he very juftly adds—— 





‘ That the real ftrength of every country depends upon its 
population, is a well-known truth; and a little acquaintance 
with the principles of found policy will fhew, that the only folid 
bafis of a numerous population, is Agriculture. Without 
this, the fubfiftance of a nation is precatious» Uncertainty ef 
fubfiftance hinders peop!e from marrying, and [fometimes] even 
induces them to quit their native foil.’ 


Towards the conclufion of the Preface, we are told, that—— 
¢ Particular branches of Hufbandry have been treated of by 
many ; but xo one in our language, except Mr. Worlidge, has 
even attempted to comprize the whole-of this Art, within the 
compafs of ome work* ; or to reduce it into a regular fyftem, 
founded on that beft of guides, experience ; which is the defign 
of this performance.’ 


The Author’s own account of the execution of his plan, is as 
follows : 


© To give the Reader the moft extenfive view of the fubject, 
I have.confulted the writers of greateft chara@ter, from the moft 
early times, to this; have traced the various improvements made 
in different ages, and feleéted from the ancients, as well as from 
the moderns, the moft improved ftate of Agriculture, in which 
I make experiments my chief guide. Where authors of repu- 
tation relate fuch, I give them, though fometimes contradiGtory, 
in order to excite in farmers a fpirit of making and varying expe- 
riments; the only true path to a fuccefsful practice. I may be 
cenfured [perhaps] for not determining with greater precifion, 
what is right, and what wrong, in thefe inftances. In anfwer 
to which I can enly fay, that I thought it more advifeable to 
leave the Reader to judge for himfelft, after quoting my au- 
thorities,’ : 


* What will the voluminous writer of the Compleat Body of Hufbandry 
fay to this affertion?—A very ample account of that work (faid to be 
Soanded cn experience, as well as the prefent) was given in the courfe of 
our Review, beginning at p, 385, of Vol. XVI. and continued in the 
two fucceeding volumes. 

+ To have done otherwife (though it would certainly have had its 
ufe) might, probably, have required a greater thare of pradicad” expe- 
gience, than can well be fuppofed to fal] to the lot of moft London writers. 


Y 2 Part 
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Part I. of this work, treats of the culture of arable lands ; 
the introduétion to which is a diflertation on the food of plants. 
And here we are told, that though—* philofophical enquiries 
into the principles of vegetation, and the manner in which it is 
performed, are an object well worthy the attention of gentlemen 
whofe ficuation allows them to purfue that truly ufeful and enter- 
taining ftudy; [yet] as the induftrious hu/bandman, for whofe 
benefit this work is chiefly intended, cannot afford time -for 
matters of fpeculation ; it may be fufficient for him to form a ger 
neral, but juft, idea of the means by which plants are nou- 
rifhed. A proper notion of this will help to guide him in the 
management of his lapds, and fhew him in what ftate the earth 
fhould be, to enable the plants which he cultivates moft eafily 
and readily to find their neceflary food.’ Without entering 
into all the various minutia contained in this introduction, it ma 
fuffice to give the refult of the whole, viz. that the food of plants 


is fupplied by the joint concurrence of earth, water, air, and 
heat. 





Chap. I. treats of SoiLs IN GENERAL, and the means of 
bringing them to a ftate proper for the prodution of plants. 


§ 1. Of frrong foils, and the means of correcting them.——= 
Clay is, of all earths, [naturally] the worft for vegetation ; as 
the clofenefs of it hinders plants from extending their roots in 
fearch of food, and prevents the entrance of water, which would 
help to convey it tothem., Yet even this, as well as any other 
untoward foil; may, with induftry and proper correétives, be 
made to produce roots and plants which require the lighteft and 
holloweft mold.—* Among all the manures for clay, fea-fand 
claims the preference, as beft fuited to break its too great cohe- 
fion. River-fand, drift-fand, {mall gritty gravel, lime, rubbifh 
of old houfes, chalk, marle, coal-afhes, and, in general, all 
calcarious-fubftances, are alfo of excellent fervice, to anfwer 
the fame end.’—* Another manure for ftubborn clays, or ftrong 
foils, is heath-ground, with which the ftiffeft foil may be 
brought into fo good order, that whoever has, heath-ground 


enough, and a fufficient quantity of clay-ground, may have the 
beft land that cam be defired.’"—p. 32. ; 


§ 2. Of the improvement of fandy and light foils —Sandy, gra- 
velly, and other too light foils, eafily admit of heat and moif- 
ture, but are not much benefited thereby, becaufe they let them 
pafs too foon, and fo contra& no ligature: [for] the general de- 
fe& of thefe too light foils is, that they neither afford fufficient 
ftability to plants, nor retain moifture enough to. convey to 
them their neceflary food.—To bring thefe too open foils to a 
due.confiftence, fome.of the ftiff earths muft be ufed: [for] by 
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the fame rule that fand fertilizes ftrong clayey grounds, elay 
meliorates light and fandy foils.—-But of all manures, none is 
equal to marle, of which there are many different kinds. 
‘ Mark: is either grey, blue, brown, yellow, red, or mixed, and 
is known by its pure and uncompounded nature : befides which, 
it is diftinguifhed by feveral other marks, fuch as, its breaking 
into little fquare bits; its falling eafily to pieces, by the force of 
a blow, or upon being expofed to the fun or froft; its feeling 
fat and un€tuous; and its looking, when dry, after having been, 
expofed to the weather for fome time, as if it was covered with a 
hoar-froft, or fprinkled with fine falt. Even when mixed with 
the land intended te be manured by it, the whole furface of 
the foil will have that whitifh appearance. But the moft un- 
erring way to judge of marle, and know it from any other fub- 
ftance that may refemble it, is, to break a piece as big as a large 
nutmeg, and, when it is quite dry, drop it into a glafs of clear 
water, where, if it be the right fort, it will foon diffolve into a 
foft and almoft impalpable pap, fhooting up many fparkles to 
the furface of the water. Some marles effervefe but: little with 
acids: but they fhould always be put to that trial ; becaufe, the 
more they effervefce with them, the more valuable they are as 
manures. In hot weather, geod marle will flack with the heat 
of the fun, like lime; efpecially if any rain follows a hot day. 





‘ The farmers in Staffordfhire reckon the foft blue marle beft 
for arable land, and the Brey fort for pafture. That which is 
of a brownifh colour, with blue veins in it, and little lumps of 
chalk or lime-ftone, generally lying under ftiff clays, and very 
hard to dig, is moft efteemed in Chefhire. The marle ufually 
found, at the depth of about two feet, or a yard, on the fides of 
hills, and in wet boggy grounds, which have a light fand in 
them, is very fat and clofe, and. reckoned the ftrongeft of all 
marles ; for which reafon it is particularly good for fandy lands: 
This is commonly called peat-marle,;-or delving-marle, The 
paper-marle, as it is fometimes called, frequently lies near coals; 
and flakes like leaves or pieces of brown paper, than which it 
is of a, fomewhat lighter colour. That which fome writers call 
clay-marle, becaufe it looks like clay, is very fat, and fometimes 


’ mixed with chalk-ftones. ‘Steel. marle breaks of itfelf into 


fquare cubical bits.’—* Stone, flate, or flag-marle, which is a 
kind of foft ftone, or rather flate, of a blueifh colour, is gene- 
rally allowed to be the beft. It eafily diflolves with froft or 
rain, is found near rivers and on the fides of hills, and is a very 
lafting manure.’ 


_ In order to fhew how eafily marle may be miftaken for 
fomething elfe, and fo applied to very improper ufes; Mr. Mills 
next tells us a ftory of an ingenious gentleman of his acquaint- 
3 ance, 
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ance, who, in paffing lately through Bedfordfhire, ¢ obferved, 
that the people employed to amend the highways, were laying 
upon them a blueifh kind of ftone. Struck with the novelty of 
the appearance, he ftopt, took up a lump, and foon found it to 
be this blue marle, which the ignorant peafants were ufing in- 
ftead of real ftone. “The confequence was, that, when he re- 
turned the fame way fome time after, a heavy fhower having 
fallen, the whole road where this fubftance had been fo inju- 
dicioufly fpread, was become a perfect quagmire.’ 


Authors, we are told, differ widely both as to the quantity 
and the manner of ufing almoft all the manures they treat of ; 
nints which muft, [after all,] in- a great meafure, depend on 
the quality of the foil, and the ftrength of the manure, of 
whatever kind it be; and in which experience will ever be the 
fureft guide. ‘¢ In marling, it is particularly neceflary to find 
the true proportion which the land requires, and better to err 
in laying on too little than too much ; [for] by over doing it, 
the firft year’s crop often fails, becaufe the body of the marle 
has not been. fufficiently opened; and, in that cafe, it will 
fometimes be two or three years before the ground comes to a 
proper temper. ‘The beft direCtions that can be given to the 
farmer in the application of this manure to light foils, is, to lay 
on the quantity which will give the degree of cohefion wanted 
in thofe foils. A general rule cannot be laid down in this re- 
fpeét ; becaufe, the quantity of marle requifite to effect the de- 
fired end, muft be different, in proportion to the degree of 
lightnefs of the foil.’ 


This fection concludes with warning againft the ufe of a body 
very fimilar to:‘marle in appearance, but eilentially different in its 
efieéts.—Marle takes.a {mooth polifh from the inftrument with 
which it is'wrought. But a piece of this other fubftance differs 
greatly, [particularly] in tafte, from marle. Inftead of the 
{mooth unctuous tafte of the latter, it is acid, and remarkably 
aftringent. It agrees with marle, in crumbling in water, but 
differs remarkably from it in not raifing any effervefcence with 
acids, nor in the leaft deftroying their acidity. The trying of 
marle with ‘acids is therefore the more neceffary, to guard 
againft ufing this pernicious fubftance. 


§ 3. Of the improvement of Loam.—Under this head, we 
meet with various directions whereby to judge of the different 
qualities of ground: as from the fpontaneous produce of it; b 
the quality of the water which runs through it; by the fmell ; 
the taffe; the touch, and colour. Here Mr. Mills is very co- 
pious, in his quotations from various authors, upon the fubject 
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of general manures, which he ranges under the following 
heads, viz. 


1. All foffile fubftances, in their natural ftate, and as altered 
by fire, fuch as lime, chalk, marle, earth, fand and fhells; to 
which may be added (he fays) the fixed alkaline falt of plants, 
which aéts nearly in the fame manner. 


2. All the various manures obtained from vegetables, either in 
their natural or putrid ftate: fuch are fucculent plants plowed 
in, tanner’s bark, all the parts of vegetables which gradually 
decay, their putrid fubftance, foot, &c. [Soot fhould rather 
have been ranked under the former article, as indeed it is ag 


p- 84.] 
3. Animal manures ; fuch as blood, flefh, dung, urine, wool, 
rags, hoofs, horns, bones, &c. 


4. The proper mixture of thefe various fubftances, in compo/ts,. 
fuited to the difference of foils. 


Under this laft head, of compofts, we are informed of the 
gréat fervice which a proper flercorary may be of to a farmer : 
but here we are left to gue/s whether it is beft to let the compoft 
lie wet or dry in fuch ftercorary.— At p. 111, we are directed to 
dig a fquare or oblong pit, of a fize fuited to the quantity of 
compoft wanted ; and to let the fide next the fields be made 
floping, fo as to receive a cart to load eafily. “The bottom, we 
are told, fhould be paved, and the fides lined, * that it may be 
capable of retaining water like a ciftern ; for it is of great impor- 
tance that the dung be well foaked in liquor.’—On the contrary, 
at p. 120, we are direéted to let our compoft be carried to a fuf- 
ficiently capacious hole, or pit, dug for the purpofe. But then 
we are exprefsly told that ‘ this pit muft be in a dry place; for 
no manure fhould ever be laid in water.’—For thefe contradi€tory di- 
retions, we are referred to the authority of Mr. Evelyn, and the 
Marquis de Turbilly. But fhould not Mr. Mills have given us 
a hint, at leaft, which method he himfelf efteemed the beft ? 
Surely one might reafonably have expected thus much from the 
writer of a complete fyftem of praétical Hulbandry. But the ody 
of a book does not a/ways exadtly tally with the promifes made 
in the title-page. We hope, however, that the Author’s own ex- 
perience will enable him to reconcile this, and feveral other con- 
tradictory opinions, before the publication of his next edition, 


§ 4. Of the improvement of Moors and Boccy-Ltanp.— 
Under this head, he firft defcribes what is meant by moors and 
boggy-land; he next gives dire¢tions for draining them; and then 
points out the means by which they may be improved. And 
here he embraces the opportunity, which his fubje& affords, of 
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- communicating to his own countrymen the excellent inftruc- 
tions, upon thefe heads, contained in the Memoirs of the Society 
eftablifhed at Berne, for the encouragement of rural oeconomy: % a 
fociety which well deferves the higheft commendations, for the 
public fpirit and the judgment fhewn in their publications.’ 


Chap. II. treats of the breaking up and improving of Un- 
CULTIVATED LaNDs :—by which is meant, fuch as are co- 
vered with wood, fuch fpots as are not fufficiently drained to 
admit the plough; and commons, or other grounds, which 
produce nothing but heath, broom, furze, ferne, &c. * 


§ 1. Of clearing and improving Woop-Lanps.—For this 
purpofe engravings are given of feveral ingenious machines for 
rooting up trees ;- particularly of one invented by a peafant in 
fhe canton of Berne, and faid to have been tried there with fuc- 


cefs, and alfo by a committee of the London Society for the en- . 


cousagement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 


§ 2. Of draining and improving Marsuy Land. 


' § 3. Of breaking up and improving Commons and Waste 
Grounp.——Under this head, Mr. Mills very juftly obferves, 
that ¢ the Marquis of Turbilly, a nobleman of confiderable dif- 
tinction in France, has fet an example in that country, which 
well deferves to be particularly noticed here; firft, on account 
af the great advantage attending it; and next, in hopes that it 
may excite in many of our landed gentlemen, that attention to 
their own intereft, which the negleéted condition of their eftates 
calls for; and that an employment, not only beneficial to them- 
felves, but of great utility to the public, may get the better of 
their attachment to the turf, their hounds, and gaming. The 
many barren and uncultivated {pots in almoft every part of this 
kingdom, not excepting even the moft fertile counties, require, 
for their improvement, examples like this. —The Marquis’s own 
account of the many difficulties be had to furmount, the preju- 
dices he had to combat, the banters he underwent, and his in- 
genuous recital of his errors, will be the moft valuable prefent I 
can here make to my countrymen. M. de Turbilly has treated 
the fubject of breaking up and improving commons and watte 
lands in fo mafterly a manner, that I fhould wrong both him 
and the public, [fays Mr. Mills] were I to take any farther li- 
betty with his judicious work, than barely to abridge fome few 


parts of it, lefs fuited to this nation, than to the country in 
which he wrote.’ 





Then follows the Marquis’s bifary of his experiments; which 
he introduces by informing us, that upon the death of his fa- 
ther, in 1737. he inherited the lands in Anjou, of which he is 
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going to fpeak. They lie contiguous, and form’ a confiderable 
extent. The foil is of three kinds, bad, middling, and good ; 
but this laft is leaft frequent. -Moft of the lands, being of 
a middling quality, are fertilized (he- fays) only by dint of care 
and manure, 


Three fides of this eftate border upon uncultivated heaths ; 
but the fituation of his houfe, and of the chief village, is advan- 
tageous.—Such was his eftate when he took pofleffion of it: not 
a@ quarter of the land was cultivated, and even that very badly : 
the reft was cither abandoned by the hufbandmen, or had not 
been cultivated at all. ‘The inhabitants were very poor, and 
did not raife corn enough to fubfift them half the year: nay, 
fuch was their indolence, that they chofe rather to ftroll about 
and beg during the other half, than be at the pains of beftowing 
proper culture on their land. ‘The Marquis’s firft care was to 
extirpate this fpirit of indolence, and confequent love of beg~ 
ging which prevailed among them. To this end, he gave no. 
tice of the improvements he intended to introduce upon his 
eftate, with a declaration that he would employ every man,. 
woman, or child above eign years of age, who had not bufi- 
nefs of their own, on condition of their leaving off begging. 


In June 1737, he begun his improvements with clearing 
fome of the land near his houfe. ‘This ground was extremely 
oor, and over-run with briars, thiftles, and broom, which, 
being cut up, and burnt upon the {pot, yesers confiderable 
quantity of afhes, which were fpread, and immediately plowed 
in, left their virtue fhould exhale. During the fummer, this 
land was plowed feveral times, different ways, in order ta 
loofen it, and deftroy the weeds. Here his poor peafants were 
employed to break the clods and pick off the ftones ; and havin 
more dung than his other arable lands required, he laid about 
half the ufual quantity upon this ground, and fowed it at the 
ufual time. This firft trial fucceeded, and the crop was very 
good. 


In 1738; he undertook another piece of ground, adjoining ta 
the former, and of the fame kind. He began in March, pro- 
ceeded as before, dunged it, and had equal fuccefs. The fe- 
cond crop of the former fpot was ftill more plentiful, 


In 1739 he took the next contiguous land, going round. hig 
manfion. The foil he now fell upon was tough, ftrong, and 
only thin grafs grew upon it, with a few brambles, &c. which 
were foon cut up. This ground was broken up only with the 
plough: fome dung was Jaid upon it, and he fowed. it di- 
rectly with winter oats, which fucceeded very well. His im- 
provements of the two former years yielded plentiful crops, not 
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only of corn, but alfo of hemp and flax, which he had intro- 
duced. Thefe laft were drefled, and given to the women and 
girls to fpin; paying them according to the finenefs of the 
thread. By application, they became perfect i in their work. By 
this means he accomplifhed his defign of finding employment for 
thefe women and girls, and afforded them means of procuring 
an honeft livelihood, as well as to thofe whom age and infir- 
mities rendered incapable of working abroad. 


The fand which he improved in the year 1740, was covered 
with heath, broom, and furze, which had grown very thick 
and high. In’'the fpring, when the weather was dry, he fet 
fire to this furface. “Fhe whole burnt very well, and he was 
in hopes of being able to plow up this ground without paring off 
the turf, as he had done the year before. Ploughs, ftronger 
than afual, were made for this work; but the roots of the 
furze and broom broke them. In vain did he plow it over and 
over ; the broom and furze were not deftroyed, but made new 
fhoots ; and it was three years before it could be brought to a 
Ae tilth, or thofe noxious plants be quite extirpated. 


In the year 1741, he had the fame kind of land to deal with; 
but took care not to commit the fame fault. Each day’s cutting 
of the heath, broom, &c. was burnt, as the workmen advanced, 
and the whole furface was dug by hand as it was cleared. By 

this means,’ the afhes of thefe plants preferved thetr fertilizing 
quality, their roots were pulled up, and when dry burnt, the 
afhes of which were immediately plowed in. During the fum- 
mer, this ground was plowed feveral times, in different direc- 
tions, was fowed with rye, and yielded a plentiful crop. 


In this manner the Marquis went on for feveral years after, 
with great fuccefs. He alfo revived an old method of breakin 
up land, by cutting of the furface with (what he calls) a paring, 
mattock, and then burning i it. This method, though expenfive, 
he found to anfwer beft in the end. 


He then goes on to relate his farther proceedings, with great 
per{picuity and minutenefs, but our limits will not permit us to 
puriue. the argument any further, tho’ the whole of the Mar- 
guis’s account is deferving of the perufal, and imitation, of » 
every lover of Ag griculture. He concludes, with obferving, that 
all the methods He has pointed out for breaking up uncultivated 
land, and bringing it into tillage, may be practifed in every 
part of the world ; only obferving the feafons proper for each 
climate. To which he adds the following benevolent @ecla- 
ration, that he fhall think himfelf very happy, and well re- 
be for his pains, if his inftructions prove of fervice to man- 
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Chap. III. treats of the culture of Gratin and Puss, ac- 
cording to the principles of the old and new Hufbandry ; with 
a comparative view of the advantages of each. 


Mr. Mills begins this chapter with fetting forth the great ad- 
vantages arifing from good and frequent plowings; and recom- 
mends the Roman maxim, ‘ to fow but little and plow much.’ 
This naturally introduces a very juft cenfure of the modern 
practice of many gentlemen, who are too much inclined to 
throw their eftates into /arge farms :—a practice neceflarily at- 
tended with a moft fatal confequence to a manufacturing and 
trading people; as it leflens the number of inhabitants in the 
country, from whence the fupply of population chiefly arifes. 


§ 1. Of Plwing.—In this fection we have defcriptions and 
drawings of various forts of ploughs. Amongft which, * the 
Rotheran, or patent plough, for the fimplicity of its make, and 
the eafe and fuccefs with which it is worked, deferves the 
hufbandman’s particular attention.’—-But as the defcriptions of 
the feveral ploughs cannot be well underftood without the plates, 
to which there are frequent references; we fhall content our- 
felves with giving a fhort extract in regard to the advantages of 
preferving land in the fineft tilth; for hufbandmen cannot too 
ferioufly confider the great principle on which the due culture of 
the earth is founded, viz. thoroughly to divide and loofen the foil.— 
In fupport of this principle, Mr. Mills introduces the following 


quotation from M. Lullin de Chateauvieux, as related by M. 
du Hamel: 


¢ This principle, fays he, is fo generally received, that there 
is not a farmer who does not know, that one plowing more than 
ordinary is of as much fervice to his ground as dunging it would 
be. Experience muft certainly have fhewed him that his crops 
are bettered by this extraordinary plowing: but he is not fuf- 
ficiently fenfible, that, of all the ways of improving his land, 
no one is more effectual, or lefs expenfive than this. If its full 
value were known, it would be praéctifed more, and every huf- 
bandman would give all his lands at leaft one plowing extraor- 
dinary.’ p. 268. 


In farther fupport of the fame principle, let us hear Mr, Mills 
himfelf.—‘ Thofe muft be very unfkilful people, little deferving 
the name of hufbandmen, who talk of being afraid of plowing 
out the heart of the ground, as they term it, and pretend that 
the moifture of the earth efcapes more eafily from a finely 
loofened and well ftirred mould, than from a {foil of which the 
furface is grown hard. Repeated experience, particularly in 
the horfe-hoeing Hufbandry, has, for many years paft, proved 
@he very contiary, and fhewed, that the land which has' been 
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moft thoroughly and .deepeft plowed, conftantly retains the 
greateft degree of moifture.’ p. 274. And again 





¢ The defign of tillage is, to deftroy weeds, and to reduce 
the earth to very {mall particles, thereby to render it fufficiently 
\pofe and porous for the roots of fuch vegetables as are cultivated 
jn it, to extend themfelves with due eafe in queft of their ne- 
cellary food.’ p. 275. 


When plowed land is intended to be fallowed, [a thing ab- 
folutéely neceflary, at proper intervals,] it fhould be plowed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mills, in the autumn, as foon as the feed-time 
permits, and laid as rough as may be, efpecially if a ftiff foil, 
that the winter’s froft may mellow it. And, 


¢ In the fpring, the ‘farmer fhould take the earlieft opportu- 
nity that his {pring crops will admit of, to give his fallows a 
fecond plowing acrofs the former; after which the ground 
fhould be well harrowed, not only to break the clods, but to 
pull up fuch roots as are not yet rotted, that they may be ga- 
thered into heaps and burnt. It is effentially hacdllety that 
this, and all the following plowings and harrowings be per- 
formed in dry weather; becaufe, as the purpofe here is tho- 
roughly to\loofen the mould, fpecial care fhould be taken to 
avoid every thing which might counteraét that intention. The 
farmer cannot wifh for a greater benefit to his Hufbandry, than 
moderate fhowers after each fallow, to bring the feeds of every 
weed to vegetate*, in order that, being turned down by the 
feveral plowings, they may be the more effectually: deftroyed.’ 
p. 281, 2. , 


§ 2. Of fowing.—When the earth is properly prepared for 
fowing, the next moft eflential points to be confidered are, 1. 
The choice of the feed; 2. The preparation of that feed; 3, 
The time of fowing; and 4. The manner of fowing.—Of each 
of thefe particulars, Mr. Mills treats in their refpeétive order. 


With regard to the firft article, he obferves, very juftly, that 
the choice of the feed intended to be fowed is an object of 
greater importance than many perfons feem to imagine. For 
* it is not fufficient that the fineft grains be chofen for this pur- 
pofe, unlefs they are likewife very clean. Such wheat is not 
difficult to be had from land cultivated according to the prin- 
riples of the new Hufbandry ; but we feldom find corn entirely 
free from feeds of weeds when it has been raifed in the common 
way.’ p. 289, . 


* This is exaétly the plan, fo Qrongly recommended by Mr. Ran- 
dall in his Semi-Virgilian Huibandry :——-and a very rational plan it 
feems to be, 
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Mr. Mills recommends the following, as an excellent way 
to feparate the fulleft and heavieft grains, which are fitteft for 
feed, from thofe of lefs value, and at the fame time to clear 
them from many feeds of weeds.—‘ Make a ftout man, with 2 
broad wooden fhovel, throw the corn with all his force towards 
an oppofite corner of the barn, or of a large boarded hall.: All 
the light, fmall, fhrivelled grain, unfit for fowing, and the. 
feeds of cockle, darnel, &c. not being fo heavy as the found 
folid corn, will fail fhort, and Jie neareft to the ‘man who 
throws them; while fuch as are large, plump, and weighty, 
out-flying all the reft, are feparated sew and may eafily be 
gathered up. Experience will fhew the vaft advantages of fow- 
yo ing feed thus chofen.’ p. 293. | 


fteeps not fo advantageous as has been imagined ; he gives, how- 
ever, methods of compounding feveral forts of them: to which 
we refer the Reader. 


With regard to the time of fowing, he thinks it better to fow 
early, than too late, provided the feafon will admit of it. 


As to the manner of fowing, he thinks it of great_confequence 
that every feed be placed in the earth at a proper depth: but ex- 
periments are yet wanting (he fays) to determine with due 
exactnefs, what is the depth which beft fuits each kind of grain, 
in different foils. . 


The ufual way of fowing in broad-caft, he obferves, cannot 
an{wer all the intentions of placing the feed properly in the 
earth, and muft be attended with feveral inconveniencies ; fuch 
as, the feed’s becoming the prey of various birds and animals ; 
its being laid fo fuperficially, that the fun often parches it up, 
h: or a long continued rain, inftead of promoting a kindly vege- 
tation, foaks into the grains and burfts them: the feed is alfo 
very unequally fowed; and where the ground is uneyen, great 

art of it neceflarily falls together into hollows.—Thefe incon- 
veniencies [which are certainly confiderable ones] are prevented, 
he obferves, by making ufe of a drill, which, 1. sie the 
feed at whatever depth and diftance experience has fhewn to be 
fitteft ; 2. Fills the furrows with earth, fo.that all the grain is 
covered ; and 3. Lets fall into each furrow the exact quantity 
of feed which has been found moft proper.—He then pived ‘ug 
defcriptions and engravings of feveral different kinds of drills, 
for which we muft refer to the work itfelf; as without the 
plates, the defcriptions would be unintelligible, 


§ 3. Relates the advantages arifing from a judicious change 
of crops; a fubjeé&t which requires but few words to’ fupport the 


propriety of it. ‘ ad 
‘ § 4. 
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As to preparing the feed, Mr. Mills feems to think the ufe of 
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§ 4. Gives us the Currure oF Grain AND Putse, 
according to the old Hufbandry.—In this fection, which con- 
cludes the firft volume, Mr. Mills has collected a vaft number 
of very judicious obfervations, from almoft every writer of note, 
both in our own country, and abroad. ‘Thefe obfervations he 
has ranged, under their proper heads, in fuch a manner, that 
@very reader may have recourfe to what he more immediately 
wants to be informed of, without the trouble of perufing a mul- 
tiplicity of matter, in which he has little or noconcern, As 
the writers upon Agriculture have, of late, greatly increafed in 
number, we think the public are much obliged to Mr. Mills 
for the pains he has taken, and the judgment he has fhewn, in 
felecting from the voluminous works of others, what he thought 
moft proper to appear in his own. For as it would be an end- 
Jefs tafk, efpecially for a practical farmer, to attempt the perufal 
of all that has been wrote upon thisinterefting fubjeét ; fo he ought 
to receive a work like this before us, with all the candour due toa 
writer who has had fo many difficulties to ftruggle with, while 
endeavouring to draw the various arguments of different au- 
thors, to that particular point, from whence their influence may 
have the greateft effect, for the good of the community. For 
that the community is very greatly interefted in the promotion 
of Agriculture, is a truth univerfally acknowledged. 


Before we quite take our leave of the firft volume, we would 
juft remind Mr. Mills, that his engraver feems not to be a very 
accurate ploughman, as may appear from his having placed the 
wing on the wrong fide of the fhare, at Fig. 6. in Plate 1V.—— 
and in another Plate, alfo marked JV. as well as the former, but 
referring to p. 265, the mould-boards of a/] the ploughs there 
exhibited, are fixed on the wrong fide. And particularly over 
Fig 3. are engraved thefe words, (View of the right fide of the 
Plough) whereas the Plate actually fhews us the ef? fide, with 
the mould-board’ prepofteroufly placed on that fide too.—But 
thefe, as well as fome other inaccuracies, will probably be 
amended in the next edition, which, we doubt not, will be 
called for in due time. 

P, 


[To be continucd in our next, ] 
¢ 


. eG | 
Contonaben of the Biographical Part of the Play-houfe Diéiionary : 
See our laft Month’s Review, p. 305. 











HAT excellent comic actrefs, Mrs, Clive *, hath alfoa 
place in chis collection, on account of two or three little 


* For-the life of Mrs. C:bber, with that of her hufband, the: unfor- 


tunate Theophilus, fee our lat, p. 2gg—305. 
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dramatic performances, the product of her pen; from which, 
however, fhe has not acquired great reputation as a writer: 


< Curve, Mrs. Catharine.—This lady, whofe name as a 
dramatic writer we are obliged to mention here, is however 
much better known for her unequalled merit as a comedian, in 
which light, while any theatrical records are remaining, her 
memory muft ever be held in the higheft eftimation.—She was 
the daughter of Mr. William Raftor, a gentleman who was a 
native of the city of Kilkenny in Ireland, and bred to the law; 
but being ftrorigly attached to the interefts of the unfortunate 
King James II. when that monarch was in Ireland, he enter’d 
into his fervice; on which account a confiderable paternal 
eftate in the county of Kilkenny, which he would otherwife 
have inherited, became forfeited to the crown.— After the decifive 
battle of the Boyne, however, he ftill followed his mafter’s for- 
tunes, and through that intereft and his own merit, obtain'd 
a captain's commiffion in the fervice of Louis XIV.—But after- 
wards, procuring a pardon from the Englifh court, he came to 
this metropolis, where he married the daughter of an eminent 
citizen on Fifhftreet-hill, by whom he had feveral children, 
and, among the reft, the fubject of our prefent memoirs. 


¢ Mifs Raftor was born in 1711, and fhewed a very early in- 
clination and genius for the ftage. Her natural turn of hu- 
mour, and her pleafing manner of finging fongs of {pirit, in- 
duced fome friends to recommend her to the late Mr. Colley 
Cibber, then one of the managers of Drury Lane theatre, who 
immediately engaged her at a fmall falary.—Her firft appearance 
was in boy’s cloaths, in the chagacter of a page, in the tragedy 
of Mithridates king of Pontus, in which fhe .was introduced 
only to fing a fong.—Yet even in this fhe met with great ap- 
plaufe.—This was in 1728, at which time fhe was_but feven- 
teen years of age; and in the very fame feafon we find that’ the 
audience paid fo great attention to her merit in the part of Phil- 
lida, in Cibber’s Love in a Riddle, (which party-prejudice had 
determined to damn, right or wrong, on account of the author) 
as to fuffer their riotous clamours to fubfide whenever fhe was 
on the ftage ; a compliment which they even denied to the blood 
royal itfelf on the enfuing night.—In 1730, however, fhe had 
an opportunity afforded her, which fhe did not. permit to pafs 
unemployed, of breaking forth on the public in a full blaze of 
comic brightnefs.—This was in the part of Nell, in the Devil 
to Pay, or The Wives Metamorphos’d, a ballad farce,’ written 
by Coffey, in which fhe threw out a full exertion of thofe comic 
powers, which every frequenter of the theatre muft fince have 
received fuch infinite delight from.—Her merit in this character 
occafioned her falary to be doubled, ‘and not only eftabltthed her 
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own reputation with the audience, but fixed the piece itfelf on 
the conftant lift of acting farces, an honour which perhaps it 
would never have arrived at, had fhe not been in it, nor ma 
Jong maintain when her fupport in it is loft. In the year 
1732, fhe was married to G. Clive, Efg; a fon of the late Mr. 
Baron Clive, which gentleman is ftill living. ——They did not 
however cohabit long together; yet, notwithftanding the temp- 
tations to which a theatre is fometimes apt to expofe young per- 
fons of the female fex, and the too great readinefs of the public 
to give way to unkind fuppofitions in regard to them, calumny 
itfelf has never feemed to aim the flighteft arrow at her fame. 








¢ To expatiate on her merit as an actrefs (while fhe keeps 
within the very extenfive walk which is adapted to her excel- 
fence) would far excced our limits, and be wholly unneceffary. 
—<As an author, I imagine, fhe does not aim at immortality, 
yet fhe has, at different benefits of her own, introduced threé 
feveral petites. picces on the ftage, none of which are totally de- 
void of merit.—Thheir titles are as follow, 


1. Bayes in Petticoats. 


2. Every Woman in her Humour. 
3. Ifland of Slaves. 


Only the firft of thefe, however, has yet appear’d in print, and 
as to the Jaft it is no more than an almoft literal tranflation of 
Marivaux’s fle des Efclaves, executed, as fhe herfelf confefles, 
by a gentleman at her requeft.’ 


Among the reft of the dramatic authors and aétors celebrated 
in this performance, the account of that admirable mimic, and 
truly comic genius, Mr. Samuel Foote, feems to be a capital 
article : 


¢ Foote, Samuel, Efq;——This well-known living author 
was born at Truro in Cornwall, but in what year I know not, 
— His father was member of parliament for Tiverton in Devon- 
fhire, and-enjoyed the pofts of commiffioner of the prize-office 
and fine-contraét.—His mother was heirefs of the Dinely and 
Goodere families, and to her, in confequence of an unhappy. 
and fatal quarrel between her two brothers, Sir John Dinely 
Goodere; Bart. and Sir Samuel Goodere, captain of his .ma- 
jefty’s fhip the Ruby, which terminated in the lofs of fife to 
both, the Dinely eftate, which was upwards of five thoufand 

ounds per annum, defcended.—He received his education at 
Worcefter College, formerly Gloucefter Hall, Oxon, which 
ow’d its foundation and change of name to Sir Thomas Cooks 
Winford, Bart. a fecond coufin of our author’s.—From the 
univerfity he was removed to the Temple, being defigned for the 
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ftudy of the law; in which it is moft probable that his great 
oratorical talents and powers of mimicry and humour, would 
have fhewn themfelves in a very confpicuous light. --'The dry- 
nefs and gravity of this ftudy, however, not fuiting the more 
volatile vivacity of his difpofition, he chofe rather to emplo 

thofe talents in a {phere of action to which they feem’d better 
adapted, viz. on the ftage, in the purfuit of which the repeated 
proofs he has received of the public approbation, bear the 
ftrongeft teftimonials to his merit.—His firit.appearance was in 
the part of Othello, but whether he early difcovered that his 
forte did not lie in tragedy, or that his genius could not bear 
being only a repeater of the works of others, he foon ftruck out 
into a new and untrodden path, in which he at once attained the 
two great ends of affording entertainment to the public and 
emolument to himfelf, This was by taking on himfelf the 
double charaéter of author and performer, in which light, in 
1747, he opened the little theatre in the Haymarket, with a 
dramatic piece of his own writing, called the Diverfions of the 
Morning.—This piece confifted of nothing more than the in- 
troduction of feveral well-known characters in real life, whofe 
manner of converfation and expreffion this author had very hap- 
pily hit in the diction of his drama, and ftill more happily re- 
prefented on the ftage by an exact and moft amazing imitation, 
not only of the manner and tone of voice, but even of the ver 





perfons of thofe whom he intended to take of—Among thele 


characters there was in particular a certain phyfician, who was 
much better known from the oddity and fingularity of his ap- 
pearance and converfation, than from his eminence in the prac- 
tice of his profeffion. The celebrated chevalier Taylor the 
oculift, who was at that time in the height of his vogue and 
popularity, was alfo another objeé&t, and indeed a deferved one, 
of Mr. Foote’s mimickry and ridicule ; and in the latter part of 
his piece, under the charaCer of a theatrical director, this gen- 
tleman took off with great humour and accuracy the feveral 
oa of acting of every principal performer of the Englifh 
age. 





‘ This performance at firft met with fome little oppofition 
from the civil magiftrates of Weftminfter, under the fanction of 
the act of parliament for limiting the number of play houfes.— 
But the author, being patronized by many of the principal no- 
bility and others, this oppofition was over-ruled, and with an 
alteration of the title of his piece to that of Mr. Foote’s giving 
Tea to his Friends, he proceeded without -farther moleftation, 
and reprefented it through a run of upwards of forty mornings, 
to crowded and fplendid audiences. 


‘ The enfuing feafon he produced another piece of the fame 
Rev, May, 1765. Zz kind, 
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kind, which he called An Auction of Pi&tures.—In this he ins 
troduced feveral new characters, all however popular ones, and 
extremcly well known, particularly Sir Thomas De Veil, then 
the acting juftice of peace for Weitminfter; Mr. Cock, the ce- 
lebrated auctioneer, and the equally famous orator Henley. — 
This piece had alfo a very great run. 








¢ Neither of the above-mentioned pieces have yet appeared in 
print, nor would they perhaps give any very great pleafure in 
the clofet ; for, confifting principally of charaéters whofe pecu- 
liar fingulaiities could never be perfeétly reprefented in black 
and white, they might probably appear flat and infipid, when 
divefled of that {trong colouring which Mr. Foote had given 
them in his perfonal reprefentation ; for it may not be impro- 
per to obfeive in this place, that he himftlf reprefented all the 
principal characters in each piece, which ftood in need of his 
mimic powers to execute, fhifting’from one to another with all 
the dexterity of a Proteus.—He now, however, proceeded to 
pieces of fomewhat more dramatic regularity, his Knights being 
the product of an enfuing feafon.—Y ct in this alfo, tho’ his plot 
and characters feem’d lefs immediately perfonal, it was apparent 
that he kept fome particular real perfonages ftrongly in his eye 
in the performance, and the town took on themfelves to fix them 
where the refemblance appeared to be moft ftriking.—It would be 
fuperfluous in this place to enumerate the courfe of this gentle- 
man’s dramatic progrefs as to all the refpeétive pieces which he 
has fince written and performed, as a particular account of eaclt 
of them may be {cen under its proper head, in the firft volume 
of this work.—Let it here fuffice therefore to obferve, that he 
has continued from time to time to entertain the public, by fe- 
Je€ting fuch characters, as well general as individual, as feem’d 
moft likely to contribute to the €xcl'iIng our innocent laughter, 
and beft anfwer the principal end of dramatic writings of the a 
comic kind, viz. the relaxation of the mind from the fatigue of 
bufinefs or anxiety, — The names of the feveral pieces which he 
has hitherto publifhed are as follows : 





xy. Author. A Comedy, of two aéts. 

2. Englifhman in Paris. Com. of two a@s. 

. Englifhman return’d from Paris. Com. of two acts. 
» Knights. Com. of two aéts. 

. Minor. Com of two aéts. 

. Orators. Com. of three acts, 

. Valte. Com. of two acts*. 


> Gs 
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* Since this article was drawn up, Mr, Foote has produced three 
more dramatic pieces; of which the Author has given an account, in 
the Appendix to h's fill volume; viz. the AM yor of Garret,—the Lyar, 
—and the Patren, sae er y 
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Mr. Foote’s dramatic works are all to be ranked among the pe- 
tites pieces of the theatre, as he has not hitherto attempted any 
thing which has reached to the bulk of the more perfect drama. 
In the execution of them they are fometimes loofe, negligent 
and unfinifhed, feeming rather to be the hafty produdtions of a 
man of genius, whofe pegafus, though indu’d with fire, has no 
inclination for fatigue, than the labour’d finifhings of a profeffed 
dramatift aiming at immortality.—His plots are fomewhat irre- 
gular, and their cataftrophes not always conclufive or: perfectly 
wound up. Yet, with all thefe deficiencies, it muft be con- 
fefs’d that they contain more of one eflential property of _co- 
medy, viz. ftrong character, than the writings of any other of 
our modern authors, and although the diction of his dialogue 
may not, from the general tenor of his fubjects, either require, 
or admit of, the wit of a Congreve, or the elegance of an Ethe- 
rege, yet it is conftantly embellifhed with numberlefs ftrokes of 
keen fatire, and touches of temporary humour, fuch as only the 
cleareft judgment and deepeft difcernment could dictate ; and 
though the language fpoken by his characters may at firft fight 
feem not the moft accurate and correct, yet it will, on a clofer 
examination, be found entirely dramatical, as it contains num- 
bers of thofe natural minutiz.of expreffion, on which the very 
bafis of character is frequently founded, and which render it the 
trueft mirrour of the converfation of the time he wrote in,’ 





It has been objected, againft Mr. Foote, that the introduétion 
of real characters on the ftage, is cruel, and ungenerous; that 
the expofing any perfon to. public ridicule, is doing him the 
moft effential injury poffible, as it is wounding the human brtaft 
in the renderel point, viz. its pride and telf-opinion. Our 
Author undertakes t> defend Mr, Foote againft this charge ; and 
expatiates a good deal in his vindication ; but the article is too 
Jong to admit of our tranfcribing any more of it :—befides we 
do not think all his afguments fufficiently conclufive. Some of 
them, indeed, as Swirt fays, 


————Direcétly tend 
Againft the caufe he wou'd defend. 





Tt is an old remark, that nothing hurts any caufe fo much as an 
indifcreet advocate. 


It would be unpardonable to. omit the modern Rofcius, in 
our {election from thefe' very entertaining memoirs. 


¢ Garrick, David, Efq;—It would furely be needlef§ here 
to mention that the gentleman juft named is at this time .a 
living writer, were it not for the fake of future. theatrical chrono- 
lozy, which may at fome period hereafter have occafion for fuch 
Z 2 information. 
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information.— He was born in the city of Hereford, in the year 
1717, his father bearing a czptain’s commiffion in the army, 
which rank he maintained for feveral ycars ; and at the time of 
his death was poffefled of a majority, which that event however 
prevented bim from ever enjoying, — Our author received the firft 
rudiments of his education at the f.ee-fchool of Litchfield, which 
he afterwards compleated at Rochefter, under the celebrated Mr. 
Colion, fince mathematical profeffor at Cambridge.—On the gth 
of March 1736, he was entered of the honourable Society of 
Lincolu’s-Jnn, being intended for the bar.—But whether he 
found the ftudy of the law tvoo heavy, faturnine, and barren of 
amufement for his more active und lively difpofition, or that a 
genius like his could not continue circum{cribed within the li- 
mits of any profeffion but that to which it was more peculiarly 
adap.ed, and like the magnetic needle pointed direétly to its pro- 
per centre, or perhaps both, it is certain that he did not long 
purfue the municipal law; for in the year 1740-1, he quitted it 
entirely for the ftage, and made his firft appearance at the theatre 
in Goodman’s-Fields, then under the management of Mr. Hen 
Giffard.—The character he firft reprefented was that of King 
Richard III. in which, like the fun burfting from behind an 
obfcure cloud, he difplayed, in the very earlieft dawn, a fome- 
-what more than meridian brightnefs.—In fhort, his excellence 
dazzled and aftonifhed every one, and the feeing a young man, 
in no more than his twenty-fourth year, and a novice to the 
itage, reaching at one fingle ftep to that height of perfection 
which maturity of years and long practical experience had not 
been able to beftow on the then capital performers of the Englith 
ftage, was a phcenomenon which could not but become the ob- 
ject of univerfal fpeculation, and as univerfal admiration. ~The 
theatres towards the court-end of the town were deferted, per- 
fons of all ranks flocking to Goodman’s-Fields, where Mr. 
Garrick continued to aét till the clofe of the feafon, when, hav- 
ing very advantageaus terms offered him for the performing in 
Dublin during tome part of the fummer, he went over thither, 
where -he found the fame juft homage paid to his merit, which 
he had received from his own countrymen.—To the fervice of 
the Jatter, however, he efteemed him({elf more immediately 
bound ; and therefore, in the enfuing winter, engaged himfelf 
to Mr. Fleetwood, then manager of Drury-Lane play-houfe, 
in which theatre he continued till the year 1745, in the winter 
of which he again went over to Ireland, and continued there 
through the whole of that feafon, being joint manager with Mr. 
Sheridan in the divectioa and profits of the theatre royal in Smock 
Alley.—From thence he returned to England, and was engaged 
for the feafon of 1746 with the late Mr. Rich, patentee of Co- 
vent-Garden. “This, however, was his laft performance as an 
hired 
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hired afior, for in the clofe of that feafon, Mr, Fleetwood’s pa- 
tent for the management of Drury- Lane being expired, and that 

entleman having no inclination farther to purfue a defign by 
which, from-his want of acquaintance with the proper conduét 
of it, or fome other reafons, he had already confiderably im- 
paired his fortune, Mr. Garrick, in conjunction with Mr. Lacy, 
purchafed the property of that theatre, together with the reno- 
vation of the patent, and, in the winter of 1747, opened it 
with the beft part‘of Mr. Fleetwood’s former company, and the . 
great additional ftrength of Mr. Barry, Mrs. Pritchard and Mrs, 
Cibber from Covent-Garden. | 


© In this ftation Mr. Garrick has continued ever fince, and | 
both by his conduct as a manager, and his unequal’d merit as 
an actor, has from year to year added to the entertainment of : 
the public, which. he has ever, with an indefatigable affiduity, 
confulted.—Nor has the public been by any means ungrateful in » 
its returns for that affiduity ; but has, on the contrary, by the » 
warm and deferved encouragement which it has given him, 
raifed him to that ftate of eafe and affluence, to which it mutt 
fure be the wifh of every honeft heart, to fee fuperior excellence 
of any kind exalted. 


© To enter into a particular detail of Mr. Garrick’s feveral 
merits, or a difcuffion of his peculiar excellencies in the immente 
variety of charaéters he performs, would be a tafk, not only too 
arduous for me to attempt, and too extenfive for the limits of 
the prefent work, but alio entirely impertinent‘and unneceflary, 
as: very few perfons, for whofe entertainment or informaticn 
this book is intended, can be fuppofed unacquainted with them, 
—However, as readers in fome more diftant periods, (when, as 
Mr. Cibber expreffes it, the animated graces of the player will, at ~ 
befl, but faintly glimmer through the memory, or imperfec? atteflation 
ofa few furviving {pefaters,—nay, when even theic teftimonials 
fhall be unattainable) will be defirous of formihg to their idcas 
a portrait of the perfon and manner of this amazing performer, 
I fhall here bequeath my little mite to future dramatic hiftory, 
by offering fuch a rude fket¢h of them, as when touched up - 
hereafter by’fome other pencil, may anfwer the interided pur- 
pofe, and prove a perfe& piCture. , 


¢ Mr. Garrick in his. perfon is low, yet well-fhaped and 
neatly proportioned. —His complexion is dark, and the features 
of his face, which are pleafingly regular, are animated by a full 
black eye, brilliant and penetrating.—His voice is clear, melo- 
dious and commanding, and, although it may not poflefs the 
ftrong overbearing powers of Mr. Moflop’s, or the. mufical 


{weeinefs of Mr. Barry’s, yet it appears to have a much greater 
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compafs of variety than either; and, from Mr. Garrick’s judi- 
cious manner of conduéting it, enjoys that articulation and 
piercing diftinGtnefs, which renders it equally intelligible, even 
to the moft diftant parts of an audience, in the gentle whifpers 
of murmuring love, the half-fmother’d accents of infelt paffion, 
or the profeffed and fomctimes aukward concealments of an 
afide fpeech in comedy, as in the rants of rage, the darings of 
defpair, or all the open violence of tragical enthufiafm. 


¢ As to his particular forte or fuperior caft in acting, it would 
be perhaps as difficult to determine it, as it would be minutely 
to'deferibe his feveral excellencies in the very different cafts in 
which he at different times thinks proper to appear.—Particular 
{fuperiority is fwallowed up in his univerfality, and fhould it even 
be contended, that there have been performers equal to him in 
their own refpective fortes of playing, yet even their partizans 
muft acknowledge, there never exifted any one performer that 
came near his excellence in fo great a variety of parts.—Tra- 
gedy, comedy and farce, the lover and the hero, the jealous 
hufband, who fufpeéts his wife’s virtue without caufe, and the 
thoughtlefs lively rake, who attacks it without -defign, are all 
alike open ‘to his imitation, and all alike do honour to his exe- 
cution.— Every paflion of the human breaft feems fubjected to his 
powers of expreflion, nay, even time itfelf appears to ftand ftill 
or advance as he would have it.—Rage and ridicule, doubt and 
defpair, tranfport and tendernefs, Ccompaflion and contempt, 
love, jealoufy, fear, fury and fimplicity, all take in turn poflef- 
fion of his features, while each of them fucceffively appears to be 
thé fole pofleflor of thofe features. One night old age fits on 





his countenance, as if the wrinkles fhe had {tampt there were in- | 


delible; the next, the gaiety and bloom of youth feems to over- 
Spread his face, and fmooth even thofe marks which time and 
mufcular conformation may have really made there.—Of thefe 
truths no one can be ignorant, who has ever feeu him in the fe- 
veral charaéters of Lear or Hamiet, Richard, Dorilas, Romeo, 
or Lufignan ; in his Ranger, Bays, Drugger, Kitely, Brute, or 
Béenediét.—Ih fhort, Nature, the miftrefs trom whom alone this 
ertat Performer has borrowed all his leffons, being in herfelf in- 
exhauftible, and her variation not to be numbered, it is by no 
means furprizing, that this, her darling fon, fhould find an un- 


limited {cope for change and diverfity in his manner of copying 


from her various productions ; and, as if fhe had from his cradle 


marked him out for her trueft reprefentative, fhe has beftowed ° 


on him fuch powers of expreffion in the mufcles of his face, as 
no other performer ever yet poflefs’d; not only for the difplay 
of a fingle pafion, but alfo for the combination of thofe various 
conflicts with which the human breaft at times is fraught; fo 
that 
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that in his countenance, even when his lips are filent, his 
meaning ftands pourtray’d in characters too legible for any to 
miftake it.—In a word, the beholder feels himfelf affected he 
knows not how, and it may be truly faid of him,. by future 
writers, what the poet has faid of Shakefpeare, that in his a@- 
ing, as in the other’s writing, 


His powerful ftrokes prevailing truth imprefs‘d, 
And unrefifted paffion ftorm’d the breaft. 


< During the courfe of his management, the public has, un- 
doubtedly, been much obliged to him for his indefatigable labour 
in the conduét of the theatre, and in the pains he has ever taken 
to difcover and gratify its tafte; and, though the fituation of a 
manager will perpetually be liable to attacks from difappointed 
authors and undeferving performers; yet, it is apparent, from 
the barrennefs both of plays and players of merit which has for 
fome years paft appeared at the oppofite theatre, that this gen- 
tleman cannot have refufed acceptance to many of either kind, 
that was any way deferving of the town’s regard.—In fhort, it 
does not appear that this is the age of either dramatic or thea= 
trical genius; and yet it is very apparent, that the pains Mr: 
Garrick has taken in rearing many tender plants of the latter 
kind, has added feveral valuable performers to the Englith ftage, 
whofe firft blofloms were far from *promifing fo fair a fruit as 
they have fince produced :—and that,-amongft the feveral dra- 
matic pieces which have within thefe fourteen years made their 
firft appearance on the theatre in Drury-Lane, there are. very, 
few, whofe authors have not acknowledged themfelves greatly 
indebted to this gentleman for uf¢ful hints or advantageous al- 
terations, te which their fuccefs has in great meafure been 
owing. Add to this-care, the revival of many pieces of the 
more early writers :. pieces poflefs’d of great merit, but which 
had, either. through: the. neglect or ignorance of other mana- 
gers, jain for a long time unemployed and unregarded, ——But, 
there is one part of theatrical conduct which ought unqueftion- 
ably to be recorded ‘to Mr. Garrick’s honour, fince the caufe of, 
virtue and morality, and the fermation of public mannets are: 
very confiderably dependant on it, and that is, the zeal with 
which he has ever aimed to banifh from the ftage.all thofe-plays 
which carry with them an immoral tendency, and to prune from 
thofe, which do not-ablolutely on the whole promote the inte- 
sefts of vice, fuch fcenes of ficentioufnefs and liberty, as a re- 
dundancy of wit ‘and too great Jivelinefs of. imagination has in-— 
duced fome of our comic writers to indulge, themfelves in, and 
which the fympathetic difpofition of an age of gallantry and in- 
trigue had given a fanAion to.—The purity of the Englith ftage 
has certainly been much more fully eftablifled during the admi- 
ha 4 nillratia 
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niftration of this theatrical minifter, than it-had ever: been dur- 
ing preceding managements : for what the public tafte had it- 
felf in fome meafure begun, he, by keeping: that tafte within 
its proper channel, and feeding it with a pure and untainted 
ftream, feems to have compleated ; and to have endeavoured as 
much as poffible to keep up to the promife: made in the prologue 
above quoted, and which was fpoken at the firft opening of that 
theatre under his direction, viz. 


Bade Scenic Virtue form the rifing age, 
And Truth diffufe her radiance from the ftage. 


¢ His fuperiority to all others in one branch of excellence, 
however, mutt not make us overlook the rank he is entitled to 
ftand in as to another ; nor our remembrance of his being the 
ivfi aétor living, induce us to forget, that he is far from being 
the /a/ writer.—Notwithftanding the numberlefs and laborious 
avocations attending on his profeffion as an actor, and his ftation 
as a manager, yet ftill his active genius has, been perpetually 
burfting torth in various little produétions' both in the dramatic 
and poeticalavay, whofe merit cannot but make us regret his 
want of time for the purtuance of more extenfive and important 
works. Of.thefe he has publicly avowed himfelf the author of 
the following, fome of which are originals, and the reft alrera+ 
tions from other, authors, with a defign to adapt them to the 
prefent tafte of the public. 


1. Every Man in his Humour. A Comedy. (Alteration 
from Ben Jobnion, with an additional fcene.) | 

2. Farmer’s Return. Interlude. 

3. Guardian. Comedy of two ads. 

4. Lethe; a Farce. 

5. Lying Valet. Comedy of two aéts. 

6. Mifs in her Teens. Farce. | 7 

7, Romeo and Juliet. Tragedy. (Alter’d from Shakefpeare, 
with an additional fcene. ) 

8, Winter’s Tale. (Alter’d from Shakefpeare.) _ 


Befides thefe, Mr. Garrick has been reputed the author. of the: 


following pieces, viz. 


 y. Catherine and Petruchio. Farce, in three aéts. (Alter’d. 


from Shakefpeare. ) 

2. Cymbeline. Trag. (Alter’d from Shakefpeare, but by 
little more than a tranfpofition of feveral fcenes, for the fake of 
adding is, ‘ernies to the conduct of the drama. ) 

3. Enchanter. Mufical entertainment. 

4- Gamefters. Com. (Alteration from James Shirley. ) 

5: Harlequin’s Invafion. A Chriftmas gambol. (This is a 
fort 
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fort of {peaking pantomime, in which an admirable fcene of 
lady. Doll Snip, the taylor’s daughter, was writen by this Gen 
tleman. ) 

6. Ifabella.. {Alteration from Southerne’s Fatal marriage.) 

7. Lilliput. An entertainment, pi ge ens 

8. Male Coquette. Comedy, in two acts, 


© Befides thefe, Mr. Garrick has been fuppofed. to, be the au- i | 
thor of an Ode on the Death of Mr. Pelham, which, in lefs 
than fix weeks, run through four editions. The. prologues, 
epilogues and fongs, which he has written, are almoft innumer- 
able, and poflefs a ee of happinefs. both in conception and . 
execution, in which he ftamds unequall’d.—It would, however, 
be in vain to attempt any enumeration of them in this place, 
and is indeed the lefs neceflary, as I have been informed there is 
hope the author himfelf will, ere long, oblige the public with 2 
complete edition of all his works.’ | 


Though the panegyric here poured forth, in fo copious. a 
ftream, on this great Theatrical Genius, appears to be ftrongly” 
tin@tured with adulation’; yet it;muft be'confefléd, that whoever 
attempts to do jultice to the aftonifhing talents of Mr. Gar- 
RICK, will find it very difficult to avoid the like imputation. 
We fhall add no more on this head, left, as He is ftill the living 
ornament of his profeffion; we alfo fall under the fame predica~ 
ment. 


There are many other, original memoirs .in the collection be- 
fore us, which would, doubtlefs, have proved equally accept- 
able to our Readers, with any’of the foregoing articles; parti- 
cularly the account of the celebrated Dr. John Hill, which is: 
wel] drawn up, and not/altogether deftitute.of candor, al “a 
the Writer does not appear to be a friend of the Do&or’s < but Pe i 
having fuffciently pointed out the merits of this Companion to 
the Theatres, it is now time to clofe our account of a perform- 
ance which,’ however, we difmifs with reluétanee, as it is ndt | 
frequently that: we meet with compilations abounding with fuch mpl 
a-variety of critical obfervations, and ente¥taining. anecdotes. 


4. | 
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A Short Hiftorical View of the Controverfy concerning an Interme- } 
diate flate, and the feparate Exiftence of ‘the Soul between Death , 1 
and the general Refurreétion, deduced fram the Beginning of. the 4 
Proteflant Reformation, to the prefent Times, 8vo. 2% 6d. . | 
Field, &c. ! 


THOUGH 
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HOUGH few of our Readers, we imagine, will look 


: upon the controverfy concerning an intermediate ftate to 
be of fuch great importance as this learned and ingenious Author 
apprehénds it to be, yet thofe who are converfant with fubjects 
of this kind, will be pleafed with many of his obfervations, and 
with his manner of writing, which is fhrewd, fenfible, fprightly 
and agreeable. His reading, too, appears to be extenfive, and his 
régard for liberty, both civil and religious, ftrong and fincere. 
Tf, in'a‘few inftances, he employs fome of the lefs. liberal arts 
of controverfy, the candid Reader will remember that this is a 
fpecies of frailty to which polemic divines are too often’ fubject, 
and that meeknefs and gentlenefs of temper, though a Chri/tian 
virtue, is not always a theological endowment. 


' He introduces his prefatory difcourfe with obferving, that, if 
it were to be determined by a general ballot, what particular 
clafles of writers fhould be condemned to everlafting filence, 
polemic divines would infallibly be honoured with the firft ma- 
jority. : 

. © They would, in the firft place, (continues he) be pro- 
fcribed by the members of their own faculty, among whom the 
{edate and orderly fons;of difcretiony are for ever declaring their 
averfion to all religious difputation, as dangerous to ecclefiafti- 
cal foundations, bleffing their ftars that the repofe and emolu- 
ments of an eftablifhment, have fet them above the temptation 


of feeking their bread or their fame,. out of the beaten track of 
authorized and orthodox confeffions (a). 
© With thefe would: agree ftatefmen’ and politicians, whofe 
plays and enterprizes might be grievoufly embarrafled by theo- 
logical \difquifition, of which hiltory affords multitudes of ex- 
amples (byooC 26h io | 
4 Lawyers, 


‘(a) A certain ingenious writer hath indeed infinuated. lately; that 


fome pions fathers, would :probably.exert themfelves in this province, . 
** if the drudgery of consroverfy were not feo eficior fly taken out of their, 


hand:.” Moral and political Diologues, p..75. Does this gentleman 
medsy that thele oficious drudzes fhould ftay for the dicence of their pious 


fathers, as was the-cafe in-the reigns of the Jameses and the Charleces ? ~ 


One pious father | could name, who when thefe dialogues were pub- 
iithed, was ftill living, an honour and an.ornament to the bench he fat 
upon, not only entertained different fentiments, but did nar {cruple to 
publif, them to the world, in one of the -itrongeft and mot affeéting 
pleas for be literty of the pre/s, that the prefent or perhaps the laft age 
has feen.- And 1 would: willingly. hope he «may have left behind him 
pious fathers of the fame generous way of thinking.’ 


* (b) Palitici qui feepe dogmata vere a falfis, falubria a noxiis non norunt 
difiingulre, 
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¢ Lawyers, phyficians, and philofophers of different claffes, 
might perhaps forefee little or no inconvenience in debates, 
with which their ftudies and occupations are underftood to have 
fo little connexion (c). The fuffrage of thefe, however, muft 
of courfe be conformable to the tafte of their clients, patients, 
and patrons. 


¢ On another hand, the profeffors in polite literature, the 
connoiffeurs in the fine, and the adepts in the finer arts, perfeQly 
fhudder at any thing that has a {cholaftic or a theological air. 
The fpectres of the indelicate Luther, and the horrid’Calvin, 
are ever before their eyes, and the found of the axes and ham- 
mers, wherewith their difciples broke down all the carved work 
of the mother and miftrefs of mufic, painting, and fculpture, 
ftill in their ears ; and if future debates fhould bring on a far- 
ther degree of what thefe zealots called reformation, who can 
anfwer that a fingle Madona of any character might furvive. the 
ftorm ? 


« In one word, this general difaffe€tion to religious contro- 


diftinguere, omnia nova fufpefta habcat. Grot. in 4%. xvii, 6. “ In 


this maxim [viz. that the grand points of Chriftianity ought to be taken - 


as infallible revelations] all bigotted divines and free-thinking politi- 
cians agree ; the one for fear of difturbing the ettablifhed religion; the 
other leit the difturbance fhould pfove injurious to their adminiftration 
of government,” Nite upon a letter of Bolingbroke to Swift, in Pope's 
Works, Vol. IX. p. 121. ed. 1753. One would imagine the author 
of this note would have no objection to the examination, and, if need be, 
the correfion of theological forms and fyftems. Common fame how- 
ever, fpeaks him to be the fame perfon of whom it is faid in akorher note, 
that, ** he is one of thofe men who wih to fee things continue as they 
are, and not, as the faints yearn, to fee the rabbith of human ordinances 
taken out of the way.” [Meral and political dialogues, p. 295.] Would 
not fome people conclude from hence, that he mult either be:a bigoited 
divine or a free-thinking politician ? But confiflency is not the vice of thefe 
moral and political writers. For, would you believe it? Thisvery man 
who thus {neers she godly work of refirmation, falls foul, in hisofferipr, 
upon Hume the hiftorian, for ‘‘ laying out half of his pains in expofing 
the abfurdities of reformed religion,” Now .Hume’s pains:are chiefi 
Jaid out in taxing the reformers themfelves with enthufa/mand /edition, 
And is not this the very obje€tion which this Dia/ogift. and his’ mafter 
have to thofe, whom he, in derifion, calls faints ? And will they under- 
take to fhew that the /asars he means go upon wor/e or ofber principles 
than our fir/? reformers ?? | 


‘ (c) We are told however that the catholic phyficians of France 
made the greateft oppofition of any others to proteffants taking degrees 
in ¢heir faculty after the Edi€tof Nantes. Comune fi la dofrine des Medi- 
cins, fays the hiftorian, awoit de grands interets a dimeler avec Phirefie, 
Hift. de Edit, de Nantes, Liv. vi. p. 274.’ 
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verfy, is fo prevalent, that if we believe the monthly writers, 
who cater for readers of all taftés and complexions, there is not 
one ftomach in a thouland that can digeft it. Controvertial 
Divinity. is accordingly reprefented'in their colleftions, as ftale, 
infipid, meagre and naufeous, and, in general, fit for nothing 


but to be returned upon the hands of thofe who bring it to © 


market (4).’ 


In the note relating to us Monthly Reviewers, the difcerning 
Reader will probably be ata lof$ to know, what thefe QUEs- 
Tions refer to. Not to dwell on this obvious inaccuracy, how- 
ever, we flail afk in our turn, What muft the world think of 
the Writer, who would infinuate that the Reviewers are 
friends to-civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny *, becaufe they have af- 
ferted that there'is {carce any fpecies of writing fo’ unprofitable 
to'the public, as polemic divinity? This inference reminds us 
of:a certain clergyman, who was at great pains: to reprefent a 
gentleman, who lived in his neighbourhood, as an atheift, 
merely. becaufe he denied the-divine right of tythes ! 


* (ad) “There is fcarce any fpecys of writing fo unprofitable to: the 
public as polemic divinity.”” Monthly Review tor September 1764. p. 
237. Be it known to the Reader that one. of the two controverfies 
which drew this remark from thefe /extimenta/ critics, was that called 
the Bangorian, in the event of which, the death-ftroke' was given to the 
principles of civil aud ecclefiaftical tyranny, fo that they have never 
fince been able to hold up their heads, not even im the fhape of an al- 
liance, under which a craft{man of no ordinary {kill hath more lately en- 
deavoured to revive and reinftate them. What muoft- we think of the 
men who call thefe Questions umprofitable to the public? But they 
have already received their correction from an abier hand, in an excel- 
lent letter, figned, HOADLEIANUS, in the St. James’s Chronicle of 
Oétober 27, 1764.’ i ot 


® Tho’ fo-groundlefs an infinuation does not deferve a ferious reply, 
we think it juftice to ourfelves to tell this Author, whoever he is, that 
we: have. as ‘hearty an‘ abhorrence of civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny as he 
can pofliblyentertain, and have given fubftantial and indifputable proofs 
of our warm attachment to the interefts of liberty both civil and reli- 
gious. As tothe Bangorian Controverfy we readily allow that there 
were fome very valuable pieces publifhed in the courfe of it, and that 
the:conteft was, apon the whole, of great fervice to rational religion ; 
what we-faid in regard to it in our Review for Seprember 1764 is, never- 
thelefs; true, as might.eafily be-made appear by an enumeration of par- 
ticulars. We take pleafure too in declaring that we reverence. the me- 
mory of the late Bifhop. of Winchefter,, and !ook upon his charafter as 
highly refpeftable: he was poffefled of one excellence in a very eminent 
degree, which we beg leave to recommend to controverfial writers in 
general ; we mean, a truly Chriftian and liberal manner of treating his 

opponents. 
As 
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As we fhould, however, be forry to iacur the difpleafure of 
any fenfible writer, we fhall be candid enough to acknowl 
that we have, perhaps, aflerted too much, and that polemic di- 
vinity is, in fome meafure, profitable to the public. The cler- 
gy, indeed, are a very numerous body; many of them, unfor- 
tunately, have very little to do; exercife is neceflary for their 
health ; and as there is no {pecies of recreation which many of 
them appear fonder of than literary cudgel-playing, “tis fit they 
fhould be indulged in it. There is another canfideration which 
weighs with us, and which deferves tobe attended to. People 
of every clafs and denomination, even the moft grave and fe- 
rious, are fometimes fond of diverfion: now there is {carce 
any kind of amufement, in which the generajity feem .to take 
greater delight than in fecing a couple of able and {kilful cham- 
pions, exercifing their weapons with dexterity. Whatever 
therefore contributes to the diverfion of the public, and teads 
to keep people in good humour, ought, undoubtedly, to be ep- 
couraged; and as polemic divinity is known to anfwer thefe 
good purpofes, we readily acknowledge, tho’ in contradiction 
to our former aflertions, that it is a profitable fpecies of com 
fition. If to all this we. add the confumption of quills, ink, and 
paper, which it occafions, with the advantages arifing to printers, 
bookfellers, &c. we muft allow that it is a very confiderable 
branch of literary manufacture, and, by proper encouragement, 
may be rendered very extenfive and ufeful. 


We are forry thefe confiderations did not occur to us foontr; 
the conceflions we have now made will, however, we flatter 
ourfelves, foften this Author’s refentment for any unguarded 
expreflion that may have flipt from us, and induce him to en- 
tertain more favourable fentiments of our principles and difpo- 
fition: if they produce this happy effect, it will give us plea- 
fure ; if not, we can only lament our misfortune, and be more 
upon our guard for the future. 


Our Author goes on to make a few remarks on what Mr- 
Hume and fome other modern writers have occafionally faid im 
regard to theological controverfy; and tells.us, that writers of 
the farft eminence have had the candour and the confcience te 
acknowiedge that {cience and literature are indebted to it for 
fome of their moft valuable improvements. If it be faid, that 
the fcaffolding may be fpared, as the building is fo far advanced, 
and the fnifhings executed to better advantage without it, ous 
Author replies as follows : 


‘ Allin good time. Are you fure that fcience and literature, 
in their prefent ftate, may not ftill be beholden to. theological 
difquifition, even in the inferior province of feaffolding ? There 
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may be fome infignificant forts of literature, the farther im- 
provement of which would not quit the coft: and it would be 
abfurd to fay that theology, as a fcience, hath a necefiary or 
immediate connexion with all other branches of learning of more 
importance.: What I plead is this. While debate and exami- 
nation are allowed and countenanced in matters of religion, 
which is of the higheft concern, there will be no danger that the 
door fhould be fhut againft inquirers into matters of another na- 
ture and tendency. But if the popular religion fhould once be 
fettled into an uncontroulable form, confider the confequence. 
Syftem, whether compofed of popifh or proteftant materials, is 
fyftem ftill ; the child of pride and avarice, and the fondling of 
tyrants, hypocrites, and bigots. By thefe, fcience and litera- 
ture of all kinds have ever been fufpected, as unfavourable to 
orthodox foundations. Who knows what the fons of genius 
may ftrike out in our own, or in future times? Would you 
put it in the power of thofe who patronize the fyftem in vogue, 
to check thefe efforts by the narrow bounds they are difpofed to 
prefcribe ? Be provident therefore, if you will not be grateful. 
Encourage examination and rational debate for your own fakes. 
Keep open the door for others that it may not be fhut againtt 


yourfelves (¢).’ To this plea, every man of fenfe and {pirit 
muft cordially and heartily agree. 





Our Author acknowledges that the wrath, acrimony, info- 
ence, and dogmatic f{pirit of fome controverfial writings are in- 
defenfible. In fome inftances, however, he tells us; thefe are 
neceflary evils; in others, they will admit of extenyation. Ih 
fome men, he fays, an eager fpirit is a fault of conftitution ; 
from others, even good men, angry or fatyrical exprefions may 
be forced by juft provocation. 


© If the hands of every writer (continues he) were to be tied, 
who does not keep within the ftriét bounds of Chriftian mode- 
ration and Ienity, I know fome individuals of other claffes, who 
would be as impatient under the reftraint as any divine of them 
all. And why fhould divines be obliged to fet an example, 
whieh writers on other fubjes are not obliged to follow ?” 


Though we have formed a very high opinion of this 
Writer’s abilities, his learning, and his zeal for the beft 
interefts of mankind, yet nothing, furely, cam be more in- 


* (e) “ Learning owes its flourithing ftate to the prefs, and as any 
branch of learning may chance to be connefted with fome {cheme of 
policy, the reftraints of a licence or imprimatur, would cramp and fetter 
ingenious minds to fuch a degree, that they would compofe themfe!ves 
to reft, and leave learned iol curious difquifitions, for fuch puerilities 
in literature as cannot offend.”  Fffay-on she Liberty of the Prefs, 
pag. 40.’ Sy 
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judicious than this apology for Chriftian divines not keeping 
within the bounds of Chriftian moderation. Moderation is, 
undoubtedly, a duty incumbent upon all, but divines are 
under diftinét and peculiar obligations to the praétice of it. 
Their proper bufinefs, and that for which the public maintains 
them at a prodigious expence, is to recommend and enforce the 
practice of religious and moral duties ; now as the principal 
part of religion, confidered in a practical view, is the govern- 
ment of the paffions; and as daily experience fhews that example 
is of much greater force and efficacy than precept,—it is reafon- 
ably expected of divines, that they fhould, in their own con- 
duét, exemplify thofe virtwes which they recommend to others. 
When they act otherwife, they act in direct contradiGion to 
the very end and defign of their office, bring difcredit upon their 
profefiion, and fix ftrong prejudices in the minds of many againft 
Criftianity itfelf, the interefts of which are thus betrayed by 
thofe, whofe indifpenfible duty it is to fupport them. 


Thefe confiderations will receive additional weight if we ob- 
ferve farther, what is very obvious to every obferver, that the 
wrath, acrimony, infolence, and dogmatic {pirit, which are too 
frequently feen in controverfial writings on theological fubjects, 
can fcarce admit of any extenuation. In converfation, indeed, 
and the common occurrences of life, fuch provocation may be 
given as will extort warm and angry expreflions even from the 
beft of men. The only excufe that can be made for this, is 
the frailty of our natures and Chriftian divines have, undoubt-+ 
edly, the fame right to urge this plea, that other men have. 
But when they retire into their clofets fromthe bufinefs and 
buftle of the world, and employ their pens in defence of any 
religious doctrine, that of an intermediate flate, for example, or 
the Athanafian dodtrine of the trinity, free-will, abfolute decrees, ori- 
ginal fin, infant-baptifm, the eternity of hell torments, the divine 
right of epifcopacy, (Fc. and give way to anger, refentment, and 
fiery zeal, what opinion muft a difcerning reader entertain of 
them? Charity itfelf muft think that they have taken no pains 
to cultivate that gentlenefs and meeknefs of temper which 
Chriftianity fo ftrongly recommends; and the generality of 
readers will be tempted to queftion the fincerity of their moft 
folemn profeffions, when they fee that their temper and dilpo- 
fition is diametrically oppofite to the genius and fpirit of that 
religion for which they are advocates. 


But Ict us return to our Author; who tells us, that if we 


were to enquire ftrictly into the caufes why certain refcripts, of 


no fua!] intrinfic merit, and on no trifling fubjeds, have met 
with fo cool a reception in the world, it would perhaps be 
found that the gentle, modeft and pacific manner, ‘in which 
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‘the authors of them have delivered their fentiments, has con- 
tributed more than any thing elfe to their being fo little, re- 
garded. A pregnant inftance of this; he fays, is the book 
called Free and Candid Difquifitions, 3c. to which the greateft 
objection with fome perfons was, the humble and fubmiffive 
‘terms in which the authors of that work delivered their fenti- 
ments and propofals, called by fome people, cant and whining. 
¢ Thus it was of old, continues he, and thus it is ftill. 
There are fubje&ts of the utmoft importance to the credit and 
advancement of true religion, to which, whether they who 
handle them pipe or mourn, the men of this generation will pay 
no attention. Whereunto fall they be likened ?’ 





Here we cannot help differing from our Author, and are per- 
fuaded that-the gentle and: modeft manner, in which the worth 
authors of the Free and candid Difquifitions delivered their fenti- 
ments, was fo far from being of any diflervice to their work, 
that it contributed greatly to that high degree of efteem, in 
which the generality of impartial and unprejudiced readers have 
ever held it. Ihe manner in which they conducted their truly 
nfeful defign, does them, perhaps, as much real honour, as the 
defign itfelf, and»we fhould be extremely forry if any of them 
repented of it. That fo glorious a defign was not carried into 
executon,..was, not; certainly, owing to the manner in which 
the Di/quiftions were written, but to reafons of a very different 
nature, which it requires nd great penetration and fagacity to 
difcovery and which .are, indeed, too obvious to require being 
enumerated. © 


Our ingenious Author proceeds :—* And this I take to have 
been the cafe with that particular queftion, on which the enfuing 
papers are employed. Dr. Law’s Appendix is fo drawn up, as 
not to give the lealt offence, either to thofe who hold the con- 
trary doctrine upon the credit of the church, or to any particu- 
Jar writer who hath explained his own fenfe of the matter to the 
public. Mr. Peckard’s firft and fecond Od/ervations, as well as 
his Anfwer to Fleming, are patterns of politenefs and modera- 
tioti, as well as of folid reafoning and good fenfe. Yet have 
they both been treated with the vileft calumny, attended with 
the moft abfurd as well as bafeft infinuations. And though 
their adverfaries are the weakeft of all weak writers, yet have 
they, to all-outward appearance, carried their point ; the gene- 
rality of popular fpeakers or writers, who have occafion to 
touch upon the future condition of the human foul, adhering 
ftill to the fyftem of a confcious intermediate fate, refting, as they 
would have it believed, upon the complicated evidence of ferip- 
ture and philofophy. 
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t IT remember a remark fomewhere, that the peoctality of 
readers, when they meet with a writer of controverfy who keeps 
within the bounds of moderation and civility, and more parti- 
cularly if he expreffles the leaft diffidence with refpe& to any 
part of bis argumept, prefeptly conclude that fuch a man does 
not intereft himfelf greatly for the truth of his caufe, and chat 
confequenuy the gatter in debate is ef no efpecial importance. 


¢ Whether for this, or for fome other reafon, there is, room 
to believe that this is the judgment that is moft commonly 
formed of the difpute concerning the intermediate flate of may 
between death and the refurreétion. It is fuppofed to be a 
matter of indifference to Chriflians who believe a re{urreGtion of 
the dead, and a final judgment, in what condition the man, or 
the foul, after the death of the body, remains, during the in- 
terval. 


‘ In order therefore to fhew the flender foundation there is 
for a prejudice of this fort, it will be neceflary once more to 
flate the cafe, and to examine what pretenfions this queftion 
may have to the attention of the ferious, difpaflionate and rea- 
fonable part of mankind ¢ 


¢ The queftion is, whether the {criptures afford any juft and 
folid grounds for she doctrine of the immortality of the foul of 
gman, and particularly, any evidence of its exiftence, when dif- 
united from the beady, in a flate of confcious perception; and 
whether, in confequence of this notion, there is not a certain 
intermediate ftate of happinefs and mifery for good and wicked 
men refpectively, between death and the general refurrection ? 


* They who hold the negative in thefe points, alledge, that 
according to the fcriptures, life and immortality were Srbdghk 
to light by the gafpel of Chrift, in a fenfe exclufive of all other 
teachers, and all other revelation, at leaft from the birth of 
Mofes downwards ; exclufive likewife of all information from 
the light of nature, er the refult of philofophical difquifition 
on the fubftance or qualities of the buman foul. They infrft 
that Chrift is she wey, the truth, and the fife, fo that no man 
cometh to the father [10 as to be dike him, and to fee dim as he is in 
a future flate] but by the mediatorial power of Chrift. That 
the way of coming to Ged, in the fenfe,,and by the means above 
mentioned, 7s the re/urreétion of the dead, of which, @ffurauce is 
given unto all men, by the relurrection of Jesus. ‘They hold 
moreover, that.the fentence pronounced upon our firft parents, 
imported a total deprivation of life, without any seferve.or fav- 
dng to the life of the foul ; and confequently, that eternal life, 
er a reftoration and. redemption from the confequences of this 
fentence, was effe&ted for, revealed, configned and infured to 
Rev. May, 176. Aa man, 
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man, in and through Chrift, and will be accomplifhed in no 
other way thant that fpoken of by Chrift and his apoftles, who 
have left no room to conclude that there is a _feparate or interme- 
diate life for the foul, when difunited from the body. 


¢ On the other fide it is infifted, that the human foul is im- 
mortal in its own nature, and capable of an active and confcious 
exiftence in a {tate of difunion and feparation from the body. 
That this natural capacity of the foul was not impaired, or at 
al! affected by any thing that happened upon the tranfgreflion of 
our firft parents ; ; and ‘that the death to which they were con- 
demned, was only the death of the body. ‘The confequence of 
alk which is, that there is, and would have been a future im- 
mortal ftate of being beyond the prefent life, and (the moral at- 
tributes of God pre- fuppofed ) a juft retribution therein, inde- 
pendent of the doctrine of a refurrection of the dead. 


‘ Now,- fo far as this is the creed of believers in Chrift, it 
requires fome explanation, left it fhould feem to make void, or 
at leaft render infignificant or unneceflary fome of the capital 
truths of the Gofpel. Accordingly, divers methods of accom- 

modating this philofophical theory to the doctrine of the fcrip- 
ture, have been invented, that thefe privileges of nature may 
not appear to tranfcend the riches of Go/pel-grace. ‘The princi-~ 
pal of which is, placing redemption, falvation, &c. in and through 
Jefus Chrift, in circumftances which either keep the ideas of 
Life and Death out of fight, or reduce them to mere figurative 
terms; either, for example, im modes of purification from the 
fizins of original fin, or in certain fecret effects and influences 
of grace and faith upon the foul, or in communications of the 
holy fpirit to which man, in his unregenerate ftate, could have 
no title. 


‘ And then again, left the end of a refurre€tion of the dead 
fhould feem to be defeated by the hypothefis of a permanent life 
and confcioufnefs in the foul, and its cogerrer of happinefs and 
mifery i in a feparate ftate, an intermediate condition is contrived, 
in which the departed fouls of good men are fuppofed to have 
an imperfect reward, and the fouls of the wicked an imperfeé 
punifhment, during the interval between death and the general 
refurretion, when every one wiil receive a full and complete 
recompenfe for the deeds done in the body.’ 


It ‘is well known, our Author obferves, how eafi! ly thefe 
things are taken upon truft, and how little difpofed the gene- 
rality are to examine how far they agree with the fcriptures. 
He obferves farther, that it muft be of the utmoft j importance, 
that the doctrines and precepts of Chrift fhould be underftood ia 
‘the very fenfe, as near as may be, in which they were delivered 
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by-him, and thofe whom he commiffioned to difpenfe them to 
the world. .To preach and to pro; agate erroneous interpreta=" 
tions of gofpel- doctrine, he fays, with great juftice, thoug h by 
accident no evil impreflions may be ma de by it upon fome’ few" 
well- difpote ed mids, muft infallibly have a worfe effe& upon a 


large majority. 


After a few very pertinent confiderations to.the fame purpofe,. 
he goes on to tell us, that the doctrine of an intermediate, ftate 
of life and confcioufnefs betwecn death and the: refurrection, “is 
productive of nothing better, than fuperftition, idolatry, and 
enthufiafm ‘on the -one hand, and infidelity. on the other; and 
that by adinitting life and immortality to have been brought to 
light by the gofpel of Chrift, in the {trict and proper meaning 
of the words, and exclufiwve of all other means and fources of 
immortality, a total.lapfe. muft enfue of the chief fupports of 
deifm and popery, not to mention other tranfactions of more ré- 
cent original, 


Thefe, he acknowledges, are high- founding pretenfions, but 
they are at the fame time, he fays, pretenfions of real import- 
ance to thé caufe of Chriftianity in general, and that of the 
proteftant réligion i in particular ; ; and, on that account demand: 
trom every one who is. well affected to either, a-candid and fe- 
rious attention to thofe arguments which are brought to make 
them good. After producing fome plaufible examples in fup- 
port of thefe pretenfions, he concludes his preface it in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


‘ By this time the intelligent reader will readily comprehend, 
that a doctrine, which, like that of the fleep of the foul, {trikes fo 
home at the pride of the philofopher, the enthufiaftic vifions of 
the myitic, the lucrative fyftems of the interefted churchman, 
and the various prejudices.and fuperftitions of their refpe€tive 
difciples, fhould be loaded with all the obloquy and {candal 
which bigotted and provoked adverfaries can lay upon it., Wes 
are indeed obliged to thofe who content themfelves with calling 
it an unimportant, infignificant doctrine ; for thovch their mo- 
deration arifes from too fuperficial a knowlege of the fubject, to 
give weight to their judgment, yet it is candid at leaft to con- 
tefs, that they See no barm in it, ‘The far greater part agree.in 
{tigmatizing it*as an herefy, derogatory to the nature of man, 
fubverfi ve of his future hopes, and favouring not a little of 
atheifin and impiety. 


‘ In vain have the-efpoufers of this opinion remonftrated againft’ 
tlefe unjuft and cruel‘cenfures. In vain they have offered them-. 
felves to be tried by the f{criptures of the New Teftament, and 

the tenor of the Chriftian di fpenfation therein exhibited... In 
Aa2 vain 
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vain have they afferted their firm belief of a refurrection of the’ 
dead through Chrift the redeemer, and acknowledged their obli- 
gations to him of duty and pore for the grace and privileges 
ef his gofpel. Not the leait regard has been paid to their mof¥ 
folemn profeffions on this head. Their opponents ftill go on to 
charge them with endeavouring to fink mankind to the con- 
dition of beafts that perifh, without making the leaft allowance 
for their holding, what is equally admitted by both parties, a 
reftoration of the defunct to life and: immortality, by a refur- 
rection of the dead. 


¢ It is in order to fhew this. unrighteous and unchriftian:treat- 
ment in its proper colours, and to: lodge an appeal againft it,. 
with thofe who have candour and temper enough to look farthet 
fer the grounds of fuch accufations, than the echoes of an in- 
judicious multitude, inflamed. by the injurious mifreprefentations: 
of their interefted leaders, that the following detail of faéts is’ 
drawn.up, and fubmitted to the confideration. of the public. 


¢ It is remarkable that Proteftants, who haveon: moft occa- 
fions refufed to be governed by tradition, feem to: have fubmitted’ 
to it in this matter with the moft implicit deference; and fome 
of the fame men, who in treating upon other theological fub- 


je@ts, are wont to prefs a thorough examination of popular opi- 
nions, and exhost.us to receive nothing upon. the mere merit of 


its long. poffeffion, and the concurrence of numbers,. have af- 
fefted to reprefent the natural immortality of the foul, not: 
only as an univerfal, but an. uniform tenet of mankind in all 
ages and countries, and in all circumftances. And there is ho- 
doubt but thoufands adhere to the opinion: at this very time, 
who have no other argument to produce for it, but this of ar 
univerfal and uniform concurrence, 


¢ But is this the truth of the cafe? Does it, or can it be 
made to: appear, that men were uniform in all ages, either im 
their notions concerning the fort of foul intituled to immor- 
tality, or the kind of immortality to which it is intituled? No, 
the difputes on this-head are carefully concealed‘in all popular 
difcourfes ; and the people are left to take a thing for granted,. 
in which, were their teachers called upon to explain the terms. 
they ufe, hardly two of them perhaps would agree in the defi- 
nitions. 


‘ The late Mr, Grove of Taunton, being hard prefled by Mr. 
Hallet, junior, upon: this fubje&, began. a work, concernia 
the weight of tradition for a future fate, of which he lived to 


finifh only one chapter. The title is ambiguous, nor is it clear - 


from what remains, upon what Mr. Grove would have refted 
his argument. The weight of tradition may mean, the fuperior 
numbers 
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smumbers who have given their fuffrage for a future ftate in times 


paft, and the comparative weight of thefe, when put in the op- 
pofite fcale to thofe who have argued and concluded againft it. 
Or the weight of tradition may fignify the real intrinfic import- 
ance of tradition, in deciding the queftion concerning a future 
ftate. 


« If Mr. Grove intended to treat his fubjec&t wpon the latter 
footing, no doubt but he would take the fuperiority of num- 
bers for granted ; a point which would not be worth difputing 
with him. But if in the Jatter fenfe, he could hardly avoid 
obferving how greatly the weight of tradition would be dimi- 
nifhed, by the various and difagreeing accounts of the thing. 
atfelf, by which this tradition has been handed down, not 
only in different ages, but in the fame age, and even in the 
fame country. 


© The following papers are. defigned to afford afhort, but, as 
it-is hoped, a fatisfactory view of the weight of tradition for 2 
future ftate, in the fenfe of merit and importance, during a pat- 
ticular period of time, the moft interefting to the prefent gene- 
ration (with refpe&t to queftions of this kind) of any other; as 
abounding not only with more and better materials for refearches 
into philofophical opinions, through the revival and cultivation 
of ufeful literature, but productive likewife of many mere emi- 
nent men, who with different views, and from various motives, 
have employed their talents in this difquifition. 


« Such of thefe as appear to be moft worthy of our regard we 
fhall call upon to fpeak for themfelves, leaving innumerable 
others unnoticed, not as being upon the whole lefs confiderable, 
but as men who have only repeated what fome or other of our 
witnedles have faid before or after them, 


‘ And if, upon the refult, it fhall appear, that there has been 
no manner of confiftency among thofe who have dogmatized 
upon the natural immortality, or feparate exiftence of the foul ; 
if it fhall appear that later inquiries have exploded and repro- 
bated former theories, and that men: who have feemingly agreed 
in aflerting the general doctrine, have flatly contradicted each 
other in fetting forth the grounds of it, and confequently in the 
conftruGtion of their arguments brought to fupport it, may we 
not humbly hope that the offence that has been taken at thofe 
who have diffented from them all, and haye refufed to adopt any 
accounts of futurity except thofe in the New Teftament, will 
now ceafe; and that our impartial readers will not think it 
{trange or unreafonable, that we who think a ftate of /cparate 
exiftence of the foul derogatory to the werd of God, fhould not 
Aa 3 recqive 
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ive it with a blind fubmiffion to the ip/e dixit of men, who, 
eee vever confiderable in other refpeéts; could never fatisfy each 
other im their refpective accounts of a. doctrines which all. of 
them pretended to believe ? 


‘ I have only farther to add, that as. the Church of Brigland: 
herfelf, hath declined in the moft folemn declaration of her 
tenets, to interpofe her judgment of this controverfy for more | 
than two hundred years, and gives countenance to the. notion 
of a ccnfctous intermediate fate, no otherwife than. by fome:am- 
biguous expreflions in one of her offices, which.of .all others,“ 


-and by the confeffion of all parties, wants moft to be corre¢ted;: 


it is not only unfair but inhuman for one fett of her members .to 
brand another with HERESY, merely for holding the negative . 
fide. of this queftion. It is indeed to exceed.in bitternefs even 
the gall of Popery itfelf; the moit fenfible and reafonable men 
of that communion {peaking with great contempt and. indig- 
nation of thofe who impute herely to their adverfaries in points, 
which are not decided by the Cuurcu, And were they who 
are dignified with the name of Soul-fleepers, difpofed to feck re- 
prifals upon the Orthodox, what depredations might they not 
make, by comparing fome of their avowed nity with the 
correfponding Articles of the Church, which they have folemnly 
fubfcribed more than once, and which are ftill ftanding in full 
authority to confront them.’ 


Altho’ our Author’s hiftorical view of the controverty concerns 
ing az intermediate fiate abounds with curious and entertaining 

matter, we muft, for the fake of brevity, content ourfeives with 
giving only a few Ottracis from it. The do@trine of the cofnel, our 
Author fays, refers us back to the fall of man, when his title to 
immortality was forfeited ; and this forfeiture, we are told, is in- 
confiftent with any natural inherent principle of life, after the fent 
tence of death fhould be executed. To this tranfaClion, weare 
farther told, the refurrection of the dead has refpeét, and is there- 
fore confidered in the light of redemption, a reverfal of the for- 
feiture, and a reftoration to the privileges of life and immortality, 
Now, it is faid, nothing is fo plain, as that a philo ophy which 
aflerts aconfcious, active, and paffive life to the foul of man, in a 
ftate of feparation from the dead body, during the interval be- 
tween the fall of Adam, and the appearance of the Kedcemer, 
totally overturns the whole Chriflian fcheme of falvation, as it 
muft fuppofe, that either the fentence of death, pronounced at 
the fall, was null and void from the begin: ing, or that if was 
fome way or other reverfed without the interpolition of a Ke- 
deemer. | 


The hiftorical ‘detail which our Author lays-- before his 
readers, 
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readers, is fufficient, he thinks, to authorize the following con- 
clufions : 


‘ Firf, That the notion of the foul’s immortality as a truth 
independent on the Chriftian Revelation, was bred and nou- 
rifhed amofg the fchoolmen of the, twelfth, thirteenth and a 
great part of the two following centuries, when fenfelefs quibbles 
pafied for the produétions of genius, and unmeaning jargon for. 

ofound erudition. It will probably be faid, that the fame 
conclufions have,. fince the revival of letters; and the cultivation 
of found philofophy, been drawn from rational premifles. Con- 
cerning this every man may judge as he fees caule, I am un- 
happy enough to find no more,demonftration in the reafonings 
of Clarke and Baxter for the natural immortality of the foul, 
than in the fyllogifms of Lombard and Aquinas. —** 


© Secondly, That thefe fcholaftic fubtilties were adopted by 
the popifh divines, as the ground-work of the fable of purga-. | 
tory,.and the idolatrous invocation of faints. Hence the {cho- 
lafticimmortality was incorporated, or rather confounded with. 
the immortality brought to light by the gofpel; and both re- 
prefented. as. affording mutual light and fupport to each other, 
and equally fanétified by the canons and decrees of the church, 
in order to deter thofe who were difpofed and qualified te philo- 
fophize upon better principles, from purfuing their difquilitions 
to a fatal detection of thefe and other abfurdities, which could 
not have kept their ground otherwife than by retreating under 
the artillery of the Vatican. * 


‘ Thirdly, That though the.proteftants, on all other fubjedts, 
rejected all doctrines which were not built on & (cripture toun- 
dation, they unhappily contented themfelves on th7s, with the. 
teflimony of popifh and pagan tradition, and being eitlfer un- 
able or unwilling to inveftigate the real meaning of certain 
terms ufed in the fcriptures, weakly concluded from the mere 
found of them, that the doétrine ot the fcriptures, and of the 
reigning philofophy concerning the immortality or feparate ex- 
iftence of the foul, was one and the fame. Hence, 


© Fourthly, In all their difputes with the papifts concerning 
the fuperftitions grounded on purgatory and faint-worfhip, they 
dire€ted their arguments to the wrong obje@; and inftead of 
infitting that the immortality fubfequent to the general refur- 
rection, was the only confcjous future ftate allotted in {crip-: 
ture, either for faints or finners, they embarrafled themfelves 
with an hypothefis of departed fou!s taken either immediately 
into heaven, or immediately thruft into a place of final torment, ° 
‘which it was not only impoffible for them to verify, but ex- 
' poled them to the reproach of deferting the moft orthodox of the 
Aa4g Chriftian 
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Chriftian fathers, who had provided hidden. receptacles and in- 
termediate Limbufes for different clafles of human fouls, ae- 
cording to their defervings, till all fhould be finally fet right at a 
general judgment.’ 


In the appendix to this work, our Author enquires into the 
fentiments of Lurher concerning the ftate of the foul between 
death andthe refurrection, 


We fhall conclude this article with the following fhort paf- 
fage, which muft excite the attention and ciiridfity of every 
Reader :—*‘ A very Jearned and candid advocate for the doctrine 
of Dr. Law’s Appendix, has upon account of his publifhing his 
féntiments. relative thereto, undergone fome fuch hardphips, as 
have not béen héard of for many years in this prote/fant coun- 
try.’ 

The cafe of this worthy perfon, our Author télls us, will in 
due time be laid before the Public, with all its circumftances. 


BR. 


+. 
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The Comedies of Terence, tranflated into familiar blank Verfe. By 
George Colman. 4to. 11. 1s. in Boards. Becket, &c. 


F what the ingénisus D’Alembert has obferved, be true, 
that a tranflator ought to be poflefled of talents fimilar to 
thofe of his author, Terence has certainly had a foftunate allot- 
ment ;—and a tranflation of his comedies, by the Author of Tha 
Fealous Wife, one would have wifhed on every account ; excépt 
the efcape of that time, which could only have been more 
agreeably employed in original productions. 


It would have been in vain, however, for ahy one to have 
thade the attempt, whole powers were lefs adequate to the tafk; 
and to have performed it with pleafure or fuccets, without that 
fimilarity of talents, would have been utterly impofible. 


Indeed, the manner in which this tranflation is executed muft 
have been attended with fuch laborious nicety, fuch delicate dif- 
tinétions, and fuch a ftudious purfuit of polifhed eafe, that it is 
no wonder if Mr. Colman himfelf, with all his comic powers 
and attachments, was rather drawn into the tafk by gradual 


and accidental attempts, than animated at fir{t with a refolution ’ 


to perform the whole, 


Yet though the tafk of rendering Terence into familiar blank 
verfe might be loaded with the difficulties above-mentioned, and 
many more than thofe, the ingenious Tranflator will in fome 
meafure be répajd in that pleafure wiaich his work muft afford 

: to 
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to every Reader of claffieal tafte and judgment.—Thiere is not a 
fhadow of doubt that the Comedies of ‘Terence, as well as every 
other ancient theatrical production, were conceived in meafure. 
The modi fcenici were as well known, and as generally, tho’ in 
comedy fomewhat more remifely, obferved, as any other {pecies 
of metre whatever; of which the accompaniment of mufical 
modulation with the recitative is an unconquerable proof. Every 
author out of the theatrical walk, who has written in meafure, 
has been tranflated in meafure, and even fuch of the ancient tra- 
gédians 4s have been rendefted into our own language, have been 
séndered in verfe; but of tranflating comedy in verfe we had 
no idea, not becaufe the comedy of the ancients was lefs me- 
trical than their tragedy, but becaufe our modern comedies were 
in profe.——A ftrange seafon, indeed, but cuftom had given it 
power enough to prevail. 


Perhaps, however, there is no modern language whofe poe- 
tical meafurés are fo well adapted to fuch kind of tranflations as 
the blank verfe of our own. ‘The poffibility of line running into 
line, and refting at fo many different parts and periods of the 
verfe, gives that variety to the modulation which produces all 
the eafe atid fatniliarity of profe, at the fame time that the ear 
may ftill diftinguifh and enjoy al! the proportions of a juftly va- 


ried harmony. 


That the propriety of an attempt to tranflate the plays of a 
Roman‘comic¢ Poet into Englifh blank verfe, may be ftill more 
obvious, we fhall here introduce Mr. Colman’s principal argu- 
ments in favour of his defign. 


‘ It is well known that Comedy, as well as Tragedy, owed 
its origin to a kind of rude fong* ; Tragedy to the Dithyram- 
bick, and Comedy to the Phallica: and as each of them began 
fo form themfelves into Dramatick Imitations, each ftudied to 
adopt a fteafure fuited to their purpofe. ‘Tragedy, the more 
lofty, chofe the. Tetrameter; and Comedy, who aimed at fa- 
miliarity, the Iambick. But as the ftile of Tragedy improved, 
Nature hetfelf, fays Ariftotle, direéted the writers to aban- 
don the capering Tetrameter, and to embrace that meafure 
that was moft accomtnodated to the purpofes of dialogue; 


whence the [ambick became the common meafure of Tragedy 
and Comedy. 


Hune Socct cepere pedem, grande/que COTHURNA, | 
Alternis aptam Jermonibus, et populares 
Vincentem firepitus, PF natum rebus agendis . 


¥ Arifot, Tp Tout Pe + Hor. de Aste Poetica. 


——lambicks 
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_ -———Tambicks—fuited to the ftage, » 

In comick humour, or in tragick rage, 
With fweet variety were found to pleafe, 
And taught the dialogue to flow with eafe ; 
Their numerous cadence was for attion fit, 


And form’d to quell the clamours of the pit. Francis. 


© Some of the Tragedies of Sophocles, and more of Euripides 


have efcaped the wreck of Grecian Literature: but none of 


the Greek legitimate Comedies, except thofe of Ariftophanes 
be fuch, have come entire down to our times. Yet even from 
thofe, as well as from the fragments of Menander, Philemon, 


&c. it is evident that meafure was fuppofed to be as‘neceflary to — 


Comedy as Tragedy. 


. © In this, ‘as well as in all--other matters of literature, the 
ufage of Greece was religioufly obferved at Rome. Plautus, in 
his richeft vein of humour, is numerous and poetical: and the 


Comedies of Terence, though we cannot agree to read them 


after Bifhop Hare, were evidently not written without regard to 


meafure. (The .Comick Poets indeed indulged themfelves in 
many licences ; but the particular character of the meafure ufed 
by thofe authors, as may be gathered from Horace, was its fa- 
miliarity, and near approach to common converfation. 


Idcirco quidam, Comeedia necne poéma 

Effet, quzfivere, quod acer fpiritus & vis 

Nec verbis, nec rebus inelt:: ‘i guod pede certo 
Differt fermoni, Jermo merus *, 


Some doubt, if Comedy be juftly thought 

A real poem, fince it may be wrought 

In ftile and fabject, without fire or force; 

And, bate ihe numbers, is but mere difcourfe. Francis, 


¢ Among the Antient; then it is evident that Meafure was 
always confidered as eflential to comedy, nor has it always been 
thought improper even among the Moderns. Our neighbours, 
the French, feem to have imagined mere profe, which, with 
Moliere’s Bourgeoi; Gentilhomme, the meaneft of us have talked 
from our cradle, to b: too little elevated for the language of the 
theatre. Even to thi: day, they write moft of their plays, Co- 
medies as well as “ragedies, in verfe; and the excellent /vare 
of Moliere had nearly failed of the applaufe it deferved by being 
written in profe. In our own nation, Shakefpeare, Jonfon, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Maffinger, Shirley, and all our old 
writers ufed Blank Verfe in their Comedy: of which practice 
it is too little to fay, that it needs no apology. It deferves the 


* Hor. Sat, iv. lib. 4. 
higheft 
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higheft commendation, fince it hath been the means of intro- 
ducing the moft,capital beauties into their compofitions, while 
the fame {pecies of excellence could not poffibly enter into. the 
Comedies of a later period, when. the Mufe had conftrained 
herfelf to walk the ftage j jn humble. profe. 


¢ | would .not- however be underftood, by what I have here 
faid of Meafure in.Comedy, to object to the ufe of profe, or to 
infinuate that our modern picces, taken all together, are the worfe 
for being written in that ftile, ‘That indeed is a queftion that 
I am not called upon to enter into at prefent ; and it is enough 
for me to have fhewni that Poetical Dialogue was in ufe among 
our old writers, and was the conftant practice of the Antients, 
Menander and Apollodorus’ wroté in meafure; Terence, who 
copied from their pieces, wrote in meafure ; ‘and confequently 
they, who attempt to render his plays into a modern language, 
fhould follow the fame method, If Terence, in the opinion of 
Quintilian, failed of transfufing all the elegancies of Menander 
into his ftile, by neglecting to adhere to "Trimeters, how can 
the tranflator of Perente hépe to catch the fmalleft part of his 
beauties by totally abandoning the road of poetry, and deviating 
entirely into profe? If it is too true’ of tranflations: in general, 
according to the fevere and witty cenfure of Don Quixote in bis 
vifit to the printing-hotfe at Barcelona, that they are like the 
wrong fide of Flemifh Tapeftry, in which, though we diftin- 
cuith the figures, they are confufed and obftuted by ends and 
threads ; they, who render verfe by profe, may be faid pur 
pofely to turn the pieces of their original the feamy fide with- 
out; and to avoid copying the plain face of nature, in order to 
make their drawings by the Camera Obfcura, which makes the 
figures appear toply- -turvy. 


‘ But this matter is not merely fpeculative, | The theory has 
long ago been confirmed by practice, and the firft tranflators of 
the antient comick writers naturally gave poetical verfions of 
their plays. We are told by Monf. dz Voltaire in the Supple- 
ment to his Gencral Hiftory *, that early in the 16th century 
the beft pieces of Piautus were tranflated into Italian at Venice ; 
“© and they tranflated them,” continues he, ‘into Verfe, as 
they ought to be tranflated, fince it was in Verfe that they were 
written by Plautus,” ey the fame century, in the reign of 
Charles 1X, Baif,.an old French Poet, tranflated the Eunuch 
of Terenrin into French Verfe, and Madam Dacier herfelf: ac- 
knowledges it to have been an excellent tranflation. Menage 
alfo mentions another old tranflation of all the works of ‘Te- 
rence, partly verfe, partly profe; and I believe there is more’ 
than one tranflation of all his plays into Italian verie, Great 
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part of The Andrian, and The Brothers have been tranfiated 
pretty clofely into French Verfe by Baron, as well as of the 
Eunuch by Fontaine: and it is no wonder that Madam Dacier, 
who tranflated Homer into Profe, fhould do the fame thin 
Terence. The French Heroick, @ we may fcan it by our Eng- 
dith ears, 


Legitimumene fonum digito callemus et aure, 


is, like the Greek Tetrameter, a kind of dancing meafure, ill- 
fuited to the purpofes of dialogue, noble or familiar; and fo 
very inconvenient in poems of length, that the want of a proper 
meafure in that language has occafioned that ftrange follecifm in 
letters, an Epick Poem in Profe: and yet, notwithftanding 
thefe difficulties, whoever will compare Baron, Fontaine, and 
fome few paflages of Terence tranflated by Moliere, with any 
profe tranflation, will be immediately convinced of their great 
fuperiority. "The Englifh Blank Verfe is happily conceived ig 
the true irit of that elegant and magnificent fimplicity, which 
phe 2 the Grxciaa Jambick : and it is remarked by the 
Rev. Mr. T. Warton, the learned and ingenious Poetry-profef- 
for of the univerfity of Oxford, that ‘* an Alexandrine, entirely 
confifting of lambick feet, anfwers precifely to a pure Tetra- 
metical Jambick verfe of the antients*.” The mere modern 
eritick, whofe idea of Blank Verfe is perhaps attached to that 
empty fwell of phrafeology, fo frequent in our late Tragedies, 
may confider thefe notions as void of foundation; and will not 
readily allow that the fame meafure can be as well adapted to 
the expreffion of comick humour, as to the pathos of Tragedy : 
but it is obferved by Gravina, that as an Hexameter founds 
very differently in Homer and in Theocritus, fo doth an Iambick 
in Tragedy and. Comedy +. Nobody will pretend that there is 
the leaft fimilarity between the ftile of Horace and Virgil; and 
yet they both ufe the fame meafure. But not to dwell on argu- 
ment, and rather to produce irrefragable proofs of the fa&t, let 
me recur to the works of our old writers. Shakefpeare, Jon- 
fon, Fletcher, &c. fhall be my vouchers. Let the critick care- 
fully read over the ‘works of thofe authors. There he will fel- 
dom or ever find that tumour of Blank Verfe, to which he has 
been fo much accuftomed on the modern ftage. He will be fur- 
prifed with a familiar dignity, which, though it rifes fomewhat 
above ordinary converfation, is rather an improvement than 
perverfion of it. He will foon be convinced, that Blank Verfe 
is by no means appropriated folely to the Bufkin, but that the 
hand of a mafter may mould it to whatever purpofes he pleafes ; 


* Obfervations on the Fairy Queen, fecond Edit. p. 155. 
+ Della Tragedia, Napoli, 1731. p. 61. 
and 
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and that in Comedy it will not only admit humour, but even 
heighten and embellith it. ‘* The Britons,” fays Mr. Seward 
in his preface to the laft edition of Beaumont aad Fletcher *, 
<¢ not only retained metre in their Comedies, but alfo all the 
acer fpiritus, all the ftrength and nerves of poetry, which was in 
a good meafure owing to the happinefs of our Blank Verfe, 
which, at the fame time that it is capable of the higheft fubli- 
mity, the moft extenfive and nobleft harmony of the Tragick 
and Epick ; yet, when ufed familiarly, is fo near the ferme pe- 
deftris, fo eafy and natural, as to be well aon even to the 
drolleft comick dialogue.—~- + Every one muit know that the 
genteel parts of Comedy, defcriptions of polite life, moral fen- 
tences, paternal fondnefs, filial duty, generous friendfhip, and 
particularly the delicacy and tendernefs of lovers” fentiments are 
equally proper to poetry in Comedy as in Tragedy.———- ¢ Such 
poetick excellence, therefore, will the reader find in the gen- 
teel part of our Author’s Comedies ; and there is a poetick ftile 
often equally proper and excellent even in the lowelt drollery af 
Comedy.” 

‘ Inftances of the truth and juftice of thefe obfervations might 
be produced without number from the authors above men- 
tioned ; and perhaps the unnatural ftiffnefs of the modern tra- 
gick ftile is in great meafure owing to the almoft total exclufion 
of Blank Verfe from modern compofitions, Tragedy excepted. 
The common ufe of an elevated diction in Comedy, where the 
writer was often, of neceffity, put upon exprefling the moft or- 
dinary matters, and where the fubject demanded him to paint 
the moft familiar and ridiculous emotions of the mind, was per- 
haps one of the chief caufes of that ea/y wigaur fo confpicuaus in 
the ftile of our old Tragedies: Habituated to Poetical Dialogue 
in thofe compofitions, wherein they were obliged to adhere more 
ftrictly to the fimplicity of the language of nature, the poets 
learned, in thofe of a more exalted.{pecies, not to depart from 
it too wantonly, nor entirely to abandon that magnificent plain- 
nefs, which is the genuine drefs of true paffion and poetry. 
The Greek Tragedy, as has been before obferved, quitted the 
Tetrameter for the natural [ambick. Juft the contrary hap- 
pened on our own ftage, when Dryden and the cotemporary 
poets, authors of thofe ftrange productions called Heroick Tra- 
gedies, introduced Rhime in the place of Blank Verfe, afferting 
that the latter was nothing more than meufured profe; which, by 
the bye, exaétly agrees with Horace’s character of ‘the irregular 
lambicks of the Roman-Comedy, 


nifi quod pede certo 
Differt fermoni, fermo merus, 


* Pag. 38. + Pag. °39. “> Rag. 43. 





‘ Thefe, 
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* Thefe, and the like confiderations, had long appeared to me 
as the invincible reafons, why all attempts to render the Comedies 
of the Antients into downright profe, muft prove, as they ever 
have proved, unfuccefsful ; and imagining that we had in our 
own language the models of a proper diction, I was led to at- 
tempt a Seetion of one of Terence’s plays in familiar Blank Verfe, 
fomething after the manner of our old Writers, but by no means 
profeffing or intending a direct imitation of them. This firft eflay, 
confcious of its crudenefs and inaccuracy, but dubious whether 
it was worth while to endeavour to give it a higher polith, 
I communicated to a few friends ; whofe partiality to that effort 
encouraged ‘me to proceed, and I found myfelf ferioufly en- 
gaged, almoft before I wds aware, in a tranflation of all our 
Author’s pieces. How I have acquitted myfelf of this very hard 
tafk mutt now be fubmitted to the Publick: but if I have failed 
in the undertaking, I will venture to fay, that my ill fuccefs is 
entirely owing to the lamenefs of the execution of a plan, 
which may be | purfued more happily by fome better writer.’ 


Thefe arguments, we prefume, will plead very effectually in 
favour of the learned aj elegant Tranflator’s defign, and our. 
Readers will now be defirous of {eeing fome fpecimen of its exe- 
cution. 


The EUNUCH. Act III. Scene 6. 
Enter CHALEREA, ix the Eunuch’s habit. 


Cher. [hooking about] Is any body here? —No, nobody, 

Does any follow me ?—No, nobody. 

May I then let my extacy break forth? 

O Jupiter! "tis now the very time, 

When I could fuffer to be put to death, 

Left not another tranfport like to this, 

Remain in life to come.—But is there not 

Some curious impertinent to come 

Acrofs me now, and murder me with queftions ? 
—To afk, why I’m fo flut:er’d? why fo joytul? 
Whither I’m going ? whence I came? and where 
I got this habit ? what I’m looking after ? 
Whether I’m in my fenfes ? or fark mad? 

Antipho. Vil go myfelf, and do that kindnefs to him. 
Cherea, (advancing) what's all this flutter ? what’s this drefs ? 
What is’t tranfports you ?- what d’ye want? art mad? 
Why do-you ftare at me? and why not {peak ? 

Cher. O happy, happy day !—Save you, dear friend! 
There’s not a man on earth I'd rather fee 
This moment than yourfelf. 

Anti, Come, tell me all! 

Cher. Tell you! I will befeech you give me hearing. 
2" ye know my brothei’s miftrefs here? 
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Anti. Yes: Thais, 
Or I’m deceiv’d. 
Cher. The fame. 
Anti. I do remember. 
Cher. To-day a girl was fent a prefent to her, 
Why need I fpeak or praife her beauty now 
To you, that know me, and my tafle fo weil ? 
She fet me all on fire, 
Anti. Is the fo handfome? 
Cher. Mok exquifite: Oh, had you but once feen her, 
You would pronounce her, I am confident, 
The firft of woman-kind.—But to be brief, 
I fell in love with her.—By great good luck 
There was at home an Eunuch, which my brother 
Had bought for Thais, but not yet fent thither. 
pis —I had a gentle hint from Parmeno, 
Which I feiz'd greedily. 
Anti. And what was that? 
Cher. Peace, and I'll tell you.—To change dreffes with him, 
And order Parmeno to carry me 
Inftead of him. 
Aati, How? for an Eunuch, You? 
Cher. E’en fo. . 
Anti, What good could you derive from that ? 
Cher. What good !—Why, fee, and hear, and be with her 
I Janguith’d for, my Antipho !—was that 
An idle reafon, or atrivial good? 
) —To Thais I’m deliver’d; fhe receives me, 
And carries me with joy into her houfe ; 
Commits the charming girl 
Anti, To whom ?—to You? 
Cher. 'To me. 
Anti. In {pecial hands, I muft confefs. 
Cher. —Jnjoins me, to permit no man come near her ; 
Nor to depart, myfelf, one inftant from her ; 
* But in an inner chamber to remain - 
Alone with her alone. I nod, and look : 
Bathfully on the ground. 
Anti. Poor fimple foul! 
Cher. I am bid forth, fays fhe ; and carries off 
All her maid-fervants with her, fave fome few Sie 
Raw novices, who firait prepar’d the bath, 
I bad them hafte ; and while it was preparing, 
In a retiring-room the Virgin fat ; 
+ Viewing a picture, where the tale was drawn 











Of 
‘ * But in an inner chamber, Sc.) 1n Greece the women always oc- 


cupied the interior apartments, where nobody was permitted to come 
to them, but relations, and the flaves that waited upon them. Dacter.’ 





furniture for the houfe of a courtezan, giving an example of loofe and 
mercenary 





‘ + Viewing a pidure, where the tale, &c.] A very proper piece of : 
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Of Jove’s defcending in a golden fhow’r 
To Danae’s bofom.—I beheld it too, : 
And becaufe He of old the like game play*d, 
I felt my mind exult the more within me, 
That Jove fhonid change himfelf into a man, 
And fteal in fecret through a ftranger-roof, 
With a mere woman to intrigue.—Great Jove, 
Who fhakes the higheft heav'ns with his thander ¢ # 
And J, poor mortal man, not do the fame !—— 
1 did it, and with all my heart I did it. 
—While thoughts, like thefe, poffeft my foul, they calf’d 
The girl to bathe. She goes, bathes, then returns : 
Which done, the fervants put her into bed. 
I ftand to wait their orders. Up comes one, 
Here, harkye, Dorust take this fan, and mark 
You cool her gently thus, while we go bathe. 
When we have bath’d, you, if you pleafe, bathe too. 
1, with a fober air, receive the fan. 
Asti. Then would I fain have feen your fimple face ! 
I thould have been delighted to behold 
How like an afs you look’d, and held the fan. 
Cher. Scarce had fhe fpoke, when all reth’d out 0’ doors; 
Away they go to bathe; grow full of noife, 
As fervants ufe, when mafters are abroad. 
Meanwhile fleep feiz'd the Virgin: 1, ‘by ftealth, 
Peep’d through the fanfticks thus ; then looking round, 
And feeing all was fafe, made faft the door. 
Anti. What then? 
Cher. What then, fool! 
Anti. 1 confels. 
Cher. D’ye think, 
Bleft with an opportunity like this, 
+ So fhort, fo with’d for, yet fo unexpe&ed, 
I'd Jet a fiip? No. ‘Then I'd been, indeed, 
The thing I counterfeived. 


_ 





mercenary love ; calculated go.excke wanton thoughts, and at the fame 
time hinting to the young lover that he muft make his way-to the bofom 
of his miftrefs, like Jupiter to Danae, in a fhower of gold. Oh the ava- 
rice of harlots! Donatus? 


‘ © Who foakes the bighe® heavens with his thunder.] Qui templa cali 
Summa Jonitu concutit. A parody on a paffage in Ennius. Donatus.’ 


* + An opportunity, fo Jbort.| Short indeed, confidering the number 
of incidents, which, according to Cherea’s relation, are crowded into 
it. All the time, dllowed for this adventure, is the fhort {pace between 
the departure of Thais with Thrafo and the entrance-of-Cheerea ; fo that 
all this variety of bufinefs of fleeping; bathing, ravifhing, Sc. is dif- 

tched duriog the two foliloquies gf Antipho and Chremes, and the 
fhort fcene between Chremes and Pythias, ‘The truth is, that avery 
itri&t and religious adherence to the Unities often drives the Poet into as 
great abfardiyes asthe profeft vidlation of them.’ ie 
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CoLmMAn’s Teréncé, 


Anti. Very true. 
Bat what's become of our club fupper? 
Cher. Ready. | , 
Anti. An honeft fellow! where? at your own houfe? 
Cher, At Freeman Difcus’s. 
Anti. A great way off. 
Cher. Then we muft make more hafte. 
Anti. But change your drefs. . | 
Cher. Where can | change it? I’m diftreft. From homie 
J muft play truant, left I meet my brother. 
My father too; -perhaps, is come to town. + | 
Anti, Come then to my houfe! that’s the fieareft place 
Where you may fhift. 
Cher. With all my heart: let’s go! 
And at the fame time, I'll confult with you 
How to enjoy this dear girl, 
Anti. Be it fo.* . 


Nothing ean be more perfeétly familiar, or run off with 
greater facility than fuch blank verfe as this. Without any 
thing formal or ftately, without many tran{pofitions, without any 
idle or impertinent garniture of expreffion, or, as Cicero has ir, 
tam fine pigmentis, fuquoque puerilt, the fimplicity and freedom of 
the comic genius fits eafily under it; and Terence is truly re- 
prefented, while his Comedies, written with fpirit, eafe and 
elegance in Roman meafures, are tranflated into Englith verfe 
with fpirit, elegance and eafe. 


The Notes make a valuable part of this work: Mr. Colman 
has fele€ted from former commentators whatever he thought 
worth preferving, and has added many pertinent and judicious 
criticifms of his own. ‘The Life of Terence is tranflated from 
Suetonius, with a few fupplementary notes; and the work is 


+ ‘ My father too perhaps is comé to town.| Preparation for the ar- 
rival of the father. Donatus.’ 

* © Inftead of this fcene, Fontaine in his Eanuch, has fubftituted one 
between Chzrea and Pamphila, whom he brings on the flage, as Baron 
does Glycerium in the Andrians Chzrea profefies honourable love, 
leaves her in the houfe of hais, and applies to his father, by whofe 
confent he at Jaft obtains her in marriage. Fontaine was moft probably 
right in his conjeture, that the Plot of the Eunuch, exactly as it lies in 
Terence, was not conformable to the feverity of the French, or perhaps 
the Englifh ftage. It would certainly therefore have been advifeable, in 
order to adapt it for reprefentation before a modern audience, to change 
fome circumftances, and the introduction of Pamphila might perhaps 
have been hazarded not without fuccefs : but by departing a effentially, 
as Fontaine has done from Menander and Terence, the very founda- 
tions of the fable are undermined, and it lofes moft part of that vivacity 
and intereft fo remarkable in the Play before us.’ 
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decorated with fome elegant engravings of ancient. mufical 
figures, and theatrical mafks, taken from Francifco de Ficoroni. 


We cannot take leave of this excellent Tranflation without 
remarking how very clofely the Tranflator has adhered to his 
original ; even more fo than one would have expected had he 
made choice of profe. It fhould feem that there is fomething in 
the genius of verfe which, in tranflation, refelves itfelf more 
eafily. into meafure, than into profe. 1, 


7" 





The Lives of Fobn Wich ff; and of the moft eminent of his Difciples; 
Lord Cobham, ‘fohn Hufs, “ferome of Prague, and Zifca. By 
William Gilpin, M. A. 8vo. 5s. bound. Robfon. 


T,* VERY confiftent proteftant, every fincere friend to reli- 

gious liberty, will perufe this performance with peculiar 
pleafure. The very names of Wiciirr, Lorp CosHam, 
Huss, &c. will not only awaken fentiments of gratitude and 
veneration in every ingenuous breaft, but wil] likewife excite a 
laudable defire of being particularly acquainted with the lives 
and charaéters of thofe eminent worthies, who, in times of pe- 
culiar danger and difficulty, nobly dared to oppofe the tyran- 
nical ufurpations, and barbarous fuperftition of the church of 
Rome, and facrificed every valuable intereft on earth to the 
caufe of truth and liberty. May their memories be ever held 


facred, and their names tranfmitted to our lateft pofterity with 
diftinguifhed honour ! 


As the emiffaries of Rome, who are always active, are faid at 
this time to be particularly fo, and as fome very artful and 
plaufible performances have lately been publifhed in fupport of 
her caufe, the publication of the work now before us is pecu- 
liarly feafonable. It is written in a very fenfible manner, and 
with great candour and judgment. 





Our ingenious Biographer begins with the life of WicuiFF ; 
who was born about the year 1324, in the reign of Edward II. 
His parents defigning him for the church, fent him to Queen’s 
College in Oxfcrd ; but not meeting with the advantages for 
ftudy in that new-eftablifhed houfe, which he expected, he re- 
moved to Merton-College, which was then efteemed one of 
the moft learned focicties in Europe. 


Here he applied with fuch induftry to his ftudies, that he is, 


faid to have gotten by heart the moft ab{trufe parts of the works 
of Ariftoule. The logic of that acute philofopher chiefly en- 
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P4oed his attention, and he became fo fubtle a difputant, that 
he reigned in the fchools without a rival. Thus prepared, he 
proceeded to divinity. The divinity of thofe times corse- 
fponded with the logic: what was. fartheft from reafon, ap- 
peared molt -like truth, at leaft moft worth a fcholar’s purfuit: 
Wicliff applied himfelf for fome time to this fafhionable ftudys 
and became fo thorough a proficitnt in it, that he was. mafter 
of all the niceties of that ftrange jargon; which is commonly 
called fchool- divinity. : 


He foon faw, However, the unprofitablenels of fuch ftudies; 
and chalked out for himfelf a more fimple path. He tdok the 
naked text of {cripture into his hands, afid became his own att- 
notator. Hence he attairied that noble freedom of thoughts 
which was afterwards fo confpicuous int all his writings; and 
among his contemporaries was rewarded, after the fafhion of 
the times, ‘with the title of the Evanceric Doctor: 


To thefe ftudies he added that of the civil and canon Jaws 3 
and is faid alfo to have been well verfed in the municipal laws 
of his country.—In the mean time his reputation increafed withi 
his knowlege: hé was refpeéted not only as an able fcholar, but 
efteemed as a ferious and pious man; a fincere enquirer aftet 
truth ; end a fteady maintainer of it when dilcovered. The 
firft thing which drew upon him the public eye, was his defence * 
of the univerfity againft the begging friars.._—T he affair, ouf 
Author fays, was this. 


‘ Thefe religious, from the time of their firft fettlément in 
Oxford, which was in the yedr 1230, had been very troublée= 
fome neighbours to the univerfity. “They fet up a different in- 
tereft, aimed at a diftin® jurifdiction, fomented feuds betweert 
the fcholars and their fuperiors, ahd in many other refpeéts be- 
came fuch offenfive inmates, that the univetlicy was obliged td 
curb their licentioufnefs by fevere ftatutes. ‘Ihls Infolent be- 
haviour on one fide, and the oppofition it mét with on the 
other, laid the foundation of an endlefs quarrel. ‘The friats ap- 
pealed to the pope; the fcholars to the civil power: and fome- 
times one party, and fometimes the other prevailed. Thus the 
caufe became general ; and an oppofition to the friars wag 
looked upon as the teft of a young fellow’s affection to the uni< 
veifity. : 

‘ It happened, while things were in this fituation, that the 
friars had gotten among them a notion, of which they were 
exceedinely fond ; that Chriit was a common beggar; that his 
diiciples were beggars alfo, and that begging, by their ex- 
ample, was of gotpel-inftitution. “This notion they propagat 
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with great zeal from all the pulpits, both in Oxford, and the’ 
neighbourhood, to which they had accefs. 


¢ Wicliff, who had long held thefe religious in great con- 
fempt, on account of the lazinefs of their lives, thought he 
had now found a fair occafion to expofe them. *He drew up» 
therefore, and prefently publifhed, a treatife againft able beggary; 
in which he firft fhewed the difference between the poverty of 
- Chrift and that of the friars, and the obiigations which all 
Chriftians lay under to Jabour in fome way for the good of fo- 
ciety. He then lafhed the friars with great acrimony, proving 
them to be an infamous and ufelefs fet of men, wallowing in 
Juxury ; and fo far from being objects of charity, that they were 
a reproach not only to religion, but even to human fociety. 
This piece was calculated for the many, on whom it made a 
greit impreffion. At the fame time it increafed his reputation 
with the learned; all men of fenfe and freedom admiring the 
work, and applauding the fpirit of the author. 


¢ From this time the univerfity began to confider him as one 
of her firft champions ; and in confequence of the reputation he- 
had gained, he was foon after promoted to the matterfhip of. 


Baliol-College. 


‘ About this time, Archbifhop Iflip founded Canterbury-hall 
in Oxford, where he eftablifhed a warden, and eleven {cholars.. 
The warden’s name was Wodehall; who with three of his 
{cholars were monks; the reft were fecular. The prudent 
archbifhop, unwilling to irritate either fide, chofe in this way 
to divide his favours. Wodehall, though brought from a dif-. 
tant monaftery, rufhed immediately into the quarrel, which he: 
found fubfifting at Oxford ; and having vexed the unhappy fe- 
culars incorporated with him, by every method in his power, 
he became next a public difturber ; and made it his particular 
employment to raife and foment animofities in colleges, and dif- 
putes in the convocation. ‘lhe archbifhop, hearing of his be- 
haviour, and finding the report well grounded, apologized to» 
the univerfity for placing among them fo troublefome a man ;; 
and immediately ejected both him, and the three regulars, his 
aflociates. “Ihe primate’s next care was to appoint a proper 
fucceflor : and in this view he applied to Wiclitf, whom he was 
greatly defirous of placing at the head of his new foundation. 
Wicliff, whether through an inclination to cultivate the arch- 
bifhop’s acquaintance, or to put in order a new-eftablifhed: 


houfe, accepted the propofal, and was immediately chofen war- 
den of Canterbury-hall. 


¢ But his new dignity foon involved him in difficulties. He 
was fcarce eftablifhed in it, when the archbifhop died, and was 
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fucceeded by Simon Langham, bifhop of Ely. This prelate had 
{pent his life in a cloyfter, having been firft a monk, and after- 
wards an abbot. The ejected regulars failed not to take advan- 
tage of fo favourable an opportunity; and made inftant appli- 
cation to the new archbifhop ; expecting every thing from a 
man whom they imagined fo well inclined to their order. Their 
expectations were juftly founded. Langham efpoufed their caufe 
with great readinets ; ejected Wicliff, and the regulars his com- 
panions ; and fequeftered their revenues. 


‘ So flagrant a piece of injuftice, raifed a general out-cry. 
<¢ If the very act of a founder might be thus fet afide by a private 
perfon, how precarious was college-preferment!” In fhort, 
Wicliff was advifed by his friends to appeal to the pope; who 
durft not, they told him, countenance fo injurious a proceed- 
ing. - Urban forefeeing fome difficulty in the affair, prudently 
ftepped behind the curtain, and commiffioned a cardinal to exa- 
mine it. The archbifhop being cited put in his plea; and each 
fide accufed and anfwered by turns, protracting the bufinefs into 
great lengths, 


¢ While this matter was in agitation, an affair happened, 
which brought it to a fpeedy conclufion. Edward III. who 
‘was now king of England, had for fome time withdrawn the 
tribute, which his predeceflors, from the time of king John, 
‘had paid tothe pope. The pope menaced in his ufual language: 
‘but he had a prince to deal with of too high a fpirit to be fo in- 
timidated. Edward called a parliament, laid the affair before 
them, and defired their advice. The parliament without much 
debating refolved, that king John had done an illegal thing, 
and had given up the rights of the nation: at the fame time 
they advifed the king by no means to fubmit to the pope; and 
promifed to affift him to the utmoft of their power, if the affair 
fhould bring.on confequences. 


¢ While the parliament was thus calling in queftion the pope’s 
authority, the clergy, efpecially the regulars, fhewed their zeal, by 
fpeaking and writing in his defence. His undoubted right to 
his revenue was their fubject ; which they proved by a variety 
of arguments, drawn from the divinity, and adapted to the ge- 
nius of thofe times. 


¢ Among others who lifted themfelves in this caufe, a monk, 
of more learning, and of a more liberal turn of thought than 
common, publifhed a treatife, written in a very fpirited and plau- 
fible manner. His arguments met with many advocates, and 
helped to keep the minds of the people in fulpence. Wiclitf, 
whofe indignation was raifed at fecing fo bad a caufe fo well de- 
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fended, undertook to oppofe the monk, and did it in fo maftesly 
a way, that he was no longer coniidered as unan{werable. 


* Soon after this book was publifhed, the fuit at Rome was 
. determined againft him: and when men faw an effect corre- 
fponding fo exactly with a probable caufe, they could not avoid 
affigning that probable caufe, as areal one. Ina word, no- 
body doubted but his oppofition to the pope, at fo critical a 
time, was the true caufe of his being nonfuited at Rome. 


¢ Notwithftanding his difappointment, Wicliff ftill continued 

at Oxford; where his friends, about this time, procured him 

a benefice. Soon after, the divinity profeflor’s chair falling va- 

cant, he took a doétor’s degree, and was elected into it, the 

-univerfity paying him this compliment, not only as the reward 
of his merit, but as a compenfation for his lofs,’ 


Dr. Wicliff, our Author tells us, had now attained the fum- 
mit of his hopes. His ftation afforded him that opportunity 
which he wanted, of throwing fome new lights, as he ima- 
‘gined, upon religious fubjects. He. was fully convinced that the 
Romifh religion was a fyitem of errors. The feandalous lives 
ef the monaftic clergy firft led him into this train of thinking, 
and an enquiry into antiquity had confirmed him in it. But to 
encounter errors of fo long a ftanding, required the greateft 
caution. He refolved therefore at firft to go on with the po- 
pular argument, which he had begun, and continue his attack 
upon the monaftic clergy: accordingly, he inveighed againft 
them with great feverity, and opened the eyes of.men to a va- 
riety of abufes, which were before hidden in the darknefs of 
fuperftition, 


He had not, however, yet avowedly queftioned any doétrine 
of the church, All] he had hitherto attempted was to loofen the 
prejudices. of the vulgar. His fuccefs in this warranted a far- 
ther progref{s, and he began next to think of attacking fome of 
the fundamentals of popery. In this defign, he ftill proceeded 
with his ufual caution. At firft, he thought it fufficient to lead 
his adverfaries into logical and metaphyfical difputations; ac- 
cuftoming them to hear novelties, and to bear contradition. 
Nothing pafled in the fchools but Jearned arguments on the form 
‘of things, on the increafe of trme, on fpace, fubftance, ‘and 
identity. In thefe difputations he artfully intermixed, and pufhed 
as far as he durft, new ‘opinions in divinity ; founding, as it 
were, the minds of his hearers. At length, finding that he had 
a great party in the fchools, he ventured to be more explicit, 
and by degrees opened himfelf at large. 


He began, by invalidating all the writings of the fathers after 
the tenth ccatury. At that time, he faid; an age of darknefs 
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and error commenced; and the honeft enquirer: after truth could 
never fatisfy himfelf among the opinions and doétrines, which 
then took their birth——The fpeculative corruptions, which 
had crept into religion, were the firft fubject of his enquiry. 
Many of thefe he traced out, from their earlief€ origin, and 
with great accuracy and acutenefs fhewed the progrefs they had 
made, as they defcended through the ages of fuperftition. He 
proceeded next to the ufurpations of the court of Rome. On 
this fubje&t he was very copious: it was. his favourite topic ; 
and feldom failed, however coolly he might begin, to give him 
warmth and fpirit as he proceeded. ' 


A violent clamour was raifed againft him by the Romifh 
clergy. The Archbifhop of Canterbury, taking the lead, re- 
folved to profecute him with the utmoft vigour. But herefy was 
a new crime; the church had flept in its errors through fo many 
ages, that it was unprepared for an attack. Records however 
were fearched, and precedents examined ; till, with fome diffi- 
culty, at length Wicliff was deprived and filenced. 


Edward III. was, at this time, foo much impaired both in 
body and mind, to bear the fatigues of government, and the 
whole ddiminiftration of ‘affairs was in the hands of his fon the 
Duke of Lancafter, commonly known by the name of John of 
Ghent. This prince had violent paffions, of which his friends 
and enemies were equally fenfible. In religion he had free no- 
tions ; arid whether his creed gave offence to the popifh clergy, 
or whether he had made fome efforts to curb the exorbitance of 
their power, it is certain they were vehemently incenfed againtt 
him ; and fome of the leading churchmen, it is faid, had ufed 
very bafe means to blacken his character. ‘The duke retorted 
their ill-treatment with equal fpirit; conceived a fettled pteju- 
dice againft the whole order ; and endeavoured by every method 
in his power to bring them into the fame contempt with others, 
in which he held them himfelf. He had heard with pleafure of 
the attack Wicliff had made upon the church of Rome, and had 
waited the confequences of it with great attention : and when he 
found that the good Doétor was likely to be the fufferer, he in- 
terpofed, refcued him out of the hands of his enemies, who 
were purfuing their advantage, and brought him to court. 
This introduction into public life afforded him afterwards an 
opportunity of fignalizing himfelf ftill more in the great caufe 
of religious liberty. 


The oppreffions of the court of Rome were, at this time, 
feverely felt in England. Many things were complained of 5 
efpecially the ftate of ehurch-preferments ; almoft all of which, 
and even re€tories and vicarages of any value, in whomfoever 
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originally vefted, were now, through one fiction or i. 
claimed by the pope. With thefe he penfioned his friends anc 
favourites; moft of whom, being foreigners, refided abroad ; 
and left their benefices in the hands of ill-paid, and negligent 
curates. By thefe means religion decayed; the country was 
drained of money; and what was looked upon as moft vexa- 
tious, a body of infolent tythe-gatherers were fet over the 
people, who had their own fortunes to make out of the furplus 
of their exactions. 


Thefe hardfhips, notwithftanding the blind obedience paid to 
the fee of Rome, occafioned great uneafinefs. The nation faw 
itfelf wronged ; and parliamentary petitions, in very warm lan- 
guage, were preferred to the conclave, but to little purpofe : 
the pope Jending a very negligent ear to any motion which fo 
nearly affected his revenue. ‘The Duke of Lancafter was de- 
termined, if poffible, to obtain redrefs. In the firft place, to 
open the eyes of the people in the moft effectual manner, he 
obliged all bifhops to fend in lifts of the number and value of 
fuch preferments and benefices in each of their diocefles, as 
were in the hands of foreigners. From thefe lifts it appeared 


what immenfe fums, in that one way, were conveyed every 
year out of the kingdom. 


The next ftep taken was to fend an embafly to the pope ta 
treat of the liberties of the church of England ; at the head of 
which embafly were the Bifhop of Bar.gor, and Dr. Wicliff, 
‘They were met at Bruges, on the part of Rome, by the Bifhops 
of Pampelone and Semigaglia, and the provoft of Valenza. 
‘Thefe Agents, practifed in the policy of their court, fpun out 
the negotiation with great dexterity. Finding themfelves, how- 
ever, hard preffed by their antagonifts ; and prudently. confider- 
ing, that it would be eafier to evade a treaty when made, than 
in the prefent circumftances not to make one, they determined 
at laft to bring matters to a conclufion. Accordingly it was 
agreed, that the pope fhould no longer difpofe of any benefices 
belonging to the church of England. No mention was made of 
bifhoptics: this was thought a voluntary omiffion in the Bifhop 
of Bangor ; and men the rather believed fo, when they faw him 
twice afterwards tranflated by the pope’s authority. 


But though Dr. Wicliff failed in his endeavour to ferve his 
country by this treaty, (for indeed it was never obferved) he 
made his journey however of fome fervice to himfelf. It was 
his great care to ufe the opportunity it afforded him of fifting 
out the real defigns of the court of Rome, not only in this af- 
fair, but in all its other negotiations: he enquired into the 
ends it had in view, and the means it employed: and by fre- 
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quent converfations with the ambafladors upon thefe fubjects, 
he penetrated fo far into the conftitution and policy of that cor- 
rupt court, that he began to think of it in a much harfher man- 
ner than he had ever yet done, and to be more convinced of its 
avarice and ambition. 


¢ Thus influenced, (continues our Author) when he came 
home, we find him inveighing in his lectures againft the church 
of Rome, in warmer language than he had hitherto ufed. ‘The 
exemption of the clergy from the jurifdiction of the civil power 
was one of his topics of invective : the ufe of fan€tuaries was an- 
other: indulgences a third: in fhort there has fcarce been a 
corrupt principle or practice in the Roman church, detected by 
later ages, which his penetration had not at that early day dif- 
covered ; and though his reafonings want much of that acute- 
nefs and ftrength, with which the belt waters of thefe times 
have difcuffed thofe fubjeéts; yet when we confider the unin- 
jightened age in which he lived, we rather ftand aftonifhed at 
that force of genius, which carried him fo far, than in any de- 
gree wonder at his not going farther. 


‘ The pope himfelf was often the fubject of his inveétive : 
his infallibility, his ufurpations, his pride, his avarice, and his 
tyranny, were his frequent theme; and indeed his language 
was never warmer than when on thefe topics. The celebrated 
epithet of antichrif?, which, in after ages, was fo liberally be- 
ftowed upon the pope, feems to have been firft given him by 
this reformer. 


‘ The pomp and luxury of bifhops he would frequently lath; 
and would afk the people, when they faw their prelates riding 
abroad accompanied with fourfcore borfemen in filver trappings, 
whether they perceived any refemblance between fuch fplendor, 
and the fimplicity of primitive bifhops ? 


‘ Where thefe le&tures were read, does not certainly appear, 
It is moft probable however, that they were read in Oxford ; 
where Dr. Wicliff feems by this time to have recovered his for- 
mer ftation, and where he had ftill a confiderable party in his 
favour. : 


‘ In the mean time he was frequently at court, where he 
continued in great credit with the Duke of Lancafter. Many 
indeed expected, fome high preferment in the church was in- 
tended for him ; but we meet with no account of his having had 
the offer of any fuch, whether he himfelf declined it, or the 
duke thought an eminent ftation in the church would only the 
more expotfe him to the malice of his enemies. The duke how- 
evcr took care to make him independent by conferring a good 
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benefice upon him, the re€tory of Lutterworth in Leicefter- 
fhire; whither he immediately repaired, and fet himfelf faith- 
fully to difcharge the duties of it. We hear nothing more of 
his other benefice, fo that it is probable he gave it up when he 
accepted Lutterworth. 


¢ Dr. Wicliff was fcarce fettled in his parifh, when his ene- 
Mies, taking the advantage of his retirement, began to perfecute 
him again with frefh vigour. At the head of this perfecution 
were Sudbury, Archbifhop of Canterbury, and Courtney, Bi- 
fhop of Tasha. The former was a man of uncommon mode- | 
ration for the times in which he lived ; the Jatter was an in- 
flamed bigot. The archbifhop indeed feems to have been prefled 
into this fervice ; to which he afforded only the countenance of 
his name, Courtney, took upon himfelf the management of it; 
and having siceutl aig letters from Rome, Dr. Wicliff was 
cited to appear before him on a day fixed, at St. Paul’s in 
London. 


‘ This was an unexpected fummons to Dr. Wicliff; who 
imagined probably that the ob/curity of his retreat would have 
fcreened him from his enemies. He repaired however imme- 
diately to the Duke of Lancafter, to confult with him on a bu- 
finefs of fuch importance. The duke did what he could to 
avert the profecution; but finding himfelf unable to oppofe a 
force compofed of little lefs than the whole ecclefiaftical order, 
he thought it more probable that he fhould be able to prote& his 
friend from the future confequences of the clergy’s malice, than 
to fcreen him from the prefent effects of it. Determined how- 
ever, to give him what countenance he could, he attended him 
in perfon to his trial ; and engaged alfo the Lord Piercy, ea:l- 
marfhal of England, to accompany them. 


‘ When they came to St. Paul’s, they found the court fitting, 
and a very great croud affembled, through which the earl-mar- 
fhal made ufe of his authority to gain an entrance. 


¢ The arrival of fuch perfonages, with their attendants, oc- 
cafioned no little difturbance in the church; and the Bifhop of 
London, piqued to fee Dr. Wicliff fo attended, told the earl 
with a peevifh air, that if he had known before what a difturb- 
ance he would have made, he fhould have been ftopped at the 
door. He was greatly offended alfo at the duke for infifting 
that Dr. Wicliff fhould fit during his trial ; and let fall fome 
expreffions, which that haughty prince was ill able to bear. He 
immediately fired ; and reproached the bifhop with great bitter- 
nefs. Warm language enfued. The prelate however had the 
advantage ; of which the duke feeming confcious, from railin 
began to threaten; and looking difdainfully at the bifhop, told 
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him, that he would bring down the pride, not only of him, but 
of al] the prelacy of England: and turning to a perfon near 
him, he faid in a half-whifper, that rather than take fuch ufage 
from the bifhop, he would pull him by the hair of his head out 
of the church. ‘Thefe words being caught up by fome, who 
ftood near, were fpread among the croud, and in an inftant 
threw the whole aflembly into a ferment ; voices from every part 
being heard, united in one general cry, that their bifhop thould 
not be fo ufed, and that they would ftand by h'm to their Jaft 
breath. In fhort, the confufion arofe to fuch an height, that all 
bufinefs was at an end, the whole was diforder, and the court broke 
up without having taken any ftep of confequence in the affair. 


© The tumult however did not foend, The duke, agitated 
by his paffions, went direétly to the houfe of peers; where in- 
veighing againft the riotous diipofition of the Londoners, he 
preferred a bill, that very day, to deprive the city of London of 
its privileges, and to alter the jurifdiction of it. 


‘ The city of London was never more moved than on this 
occafion. The heads of it met in confultation ; while the pe- 
pulace affembled in a riot, and aflaulted the houfes of the duke, 
and the earl-marfhal, who both left the city with precipitation. 


‘ Thefe tumults, which continued fome time, put a ftop to 
all proceedings againft Wicliff; nor indeed do we find -him 
in any far.her trouble, during the remainder of king Edward’s 
reign. 

‘ Inthe year 1377 that prince died, and was fucceeded by 
his grandfon Richard II. Richard being only eleven years of 
age, the firft bufinefs of the parliament was to fettle a regency, 
The duke of Lancafter afpired to be fole regent ; but the. par- 
liament thought otherwife: much was apprehended from the 
violence of his temper ; and more from his unpopular maxims of 
government. ‘The'regency therefore was put into commiffion, 
and he had only one voige in the management of affairs, 


‘ The Duke of Lancafter’s fall from his former height of 
power was a fignal to the bifhops to begin anew their perfecu- 
tion againft Wicliff. Articles of accufation were immediate] 
drawn up,“and difpatched to Rome. How very heartily the 
pope engaged in this bufinefs may be imagined, from his fend- 
ing upon this occafion not fewer than five bullsinto England: of 
th¢fe, three were directed to the Archbifhop of Canterbury and 
the bifhop of London; a fourth to the univerfity of Oxford; 
and a fifth to the king. 


¢ Together with his bulls to the bifhops, he fent a capy of 
the heretical articles; requiring thofe prelates to inform them- 
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felves, whether Wicliff really held the doérines therein cor- 
tained ; and, if he did, forthwith to imprifon him; or if they 
failed in that, to cite him to make his perfonal appearance at 
Rome within three months,’ 


Mr. Gilpin goes on to tell us that the pope’s bulls were 
treated with neglect by the king and the univerfity of Oxford, 
but that the zeal of the bifhops made ample amends. The 
Bifhop of London, particularly, complied not only with the 
letter, but entered into the fpirit of the pontiff’s mandate. He 
had taken however only the firft ftep in this bufinefs, when he 
received a peremptory order from the Duke of Lancafter, not te 
proceed to imprifonment. ‘To imprifon a man for holding an 
opinion, the duke told him, could not be juftified by the laws 
of England: he took the liberty therefore to inform him, that 
if he proceeded to any fuch extremity, he muft abide by the con- 
fequences. ‘This menace alarmed the bifhop: he dropped the 
defign of an imprifonment; and contented himfelf with citing 
Wicliff to make his appearance before a provincial fynod in the 
chapel at Lambeth ; fending him at the fame time a copy of the 
articles, which had been objected to, and defiring his explana- 
tion of them, 


On the day appointed, the Doétor appeared; and being 
queftioned about the articles, he delivered to them a paper, 
which explained the fenfe, in which he held them.—Mr. Gil- 
pin candidly acknowledges that the Doctor by no means appears 
in the moft favourable light upon this occafion; that he ex- 
plained many of the articles in a forced, unnatural manner, 
with much art, and in a very unmanly ftrain of compliment. 
On the other hand, he fays, it muft not be concealed, that his 
advocates call in queftion the authenticity of this explanation ; 
and have at leaft to fay for themfelves, that it is folely conveyed 
down through the channel of popifh writers. 


While the bifhops were deliberating upon Wicliff’s confef- 
fion, which, however cautioufly worded, was far from being 
fatisfatory, the people, both within doors and without, grew 
very tumultuous, crying aloud, that they would fuffer no vio- 
lence to be done to Wicliff. The bifhops diffolved the affem- 
bly ; having forbidden the Doctor to preach thofe doctrines any 
more which had been objected to him. ‘Too this prohibition, 
however, he paid little regard ; but went about bare-footed, it 
is: faid, in a long frieze gown, preaching every-where occa- 
fionally to the people, and without any referve in his own pa- 
rifh. His zeal, our Author thinks it probable, might now 
break out with the greater warmth, as he might tax his late be- 
haviour, 
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haviour, if the account we have is genuine, with the want of 
proper freedom. , 


Wicliff always confidered it as one of the capital errors of 
popery, that the Bible fhould be locked up from the people. He 
refolved therefore to free it from this bondage, and to tranflate 
it into Englifh. But firft he publifhed a traét, in which, with 
great ftrength of argument, he fhewed the urgent neceflity of 
engaging init. ‘The Bible, he affirmed, contained the whole 
ef God’s will. Chrift’s law, he faid, was fufficient to guide his 
church; and every Chriftian might there gather knowlege 
enough to make him acceptable to God ; and as to comments, 
he faid, a good life was the beft guide to the knowlege of fcrip- 
ture; or, in his own language: he that keepeth righteoufne/s hath 
the true underftanding of holy writ. When he thought thefe ar- 
guments were fufficiently digefted, his great work came abroad, 
much to the fatisfaCtion of all fober men. 


It does not appear, our Author fays, that Wicliff underftood 
the Hebrew language. His method was, to collect what Latin 
Bibles he could find; from thefe he made one correct copy ; and 
from this tranflated. He afterwards examined the beft commen- 
tators then extant, particularly Nicolas Lyra; and from them 
inferted in his margin thofe paflages, in which the Latin differed 
from the Hebrew. 


In his tranflation of the Bible, he was ftudious only of the 
plain fenfe; which led him often, through the confufion of 
images, within the limits of nonfenfe. Quid nobis et tibi, “Fefee 
fii Dei, we find tranflated thus, What to us, and to thee, ‘Fefus 
the Son of God, 


This work, as may eafily be imagined, occafioned an univer- 
fal clamour of the clergy againft him. A bill was brought into 
parliament by the bifhops to fupprefs it, but was thrown out by 
a great majority. Before'this clamour was in any degree filenced, 
the Doctor ventured a ftep farther, and attacked that favourite 
doctrine of the Roman*church, the doétrine of tranfubftantia- 
tion. In his leétures before the univerfity of Oxford, in the 
year 1381, which he feems ftill to have continued every fum- 
mer, as profeflor of Divinity, he took upon him to confute this 
error; and to explain the real defign of the Lord’s Supper. He 
principally endeavoured to eftablifh, our Author tells us, that 
the fubftance of the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper re- 
mained the fame after confecration; and that the body and 
blood of Chrift were not fubftantially in them, but only figura- 
tively. ‘Thefe conclufions he offered to defend publickly in the 
{chools. But the religious, who were now, it feems, getting 
ground ‘in the univeifity, would rot fuer any queftion of this 
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kind to be moved ; upon which the Doétor, without furthef 
ceremony, publifhed a treatife upon the fubje&; in which he 
went great lengths, and attacked the doétrine of tranfubftan- 
tiation with all the freedoth 6f a man, not hefitating, but fully 
convinced of the truth of what he maintained. 


Dr. Barton was, at that time, vice-chancellor of Oxford: 
He was a perfon of great zeal againft innovations in religion, 
which he confidered as the fymptoms of its ruin; and had al- 
ways ufed a bitternefs of expreflion in fpeaking of Dr. Wicliff ; 
which eafily fhewed with how much pleafure he would take hold 
of any fair occafion againft him. An occafion now offered. He 
¢alled together therefore the heads of the univerfity ; and, find- 
ing he could influence a majority, obtained a decrees by which 
Wicliff’s do&trine was condemned as heretical, and hirnfelf ard 
his hearers threatned, if they perfifted in their errors, with im- 
prifonment, and excommunication. 


Greatly mortified at finding himfelf thus treated at Oxford, 
which had till now been his fanctuary, he refolved to fly for 
protection to his generous patron the Duke.of Lancafter, and 
in hopes of his intereft, appealed to the king from the vice-chan- 
ellor’s fentence. His appeal, however, met with no counte- 
nance; the duke finding his credit declining, fuppofed probably 
that the protection he afforded Wicliff might be the principal 
caufe; it is certain, however, that he now for the firft time de- 
ferted him: and when the Dodtor prefled his highnefs in the 
affair, and urged him with religious motives, He was anfwered 
coolly, that of thefe things the church was the trioft proper 
judge, and that the beft advice he could give him was to quit 
thefe novelties, and fubmit quietly to his ordinary. Wicliff 
finding himfelf thus expofed, had only to wrap himfelf in his 
own integrity, and pufh through the ftorm as he was able. It 
was a circumftance greatly againft him, that William Court- 
ney, who, when Bifhop of London, had been his moft aétive 
adverfary, was at this time promoted to the fee of Canterbury. 
He highly approved of what the Vice-chancellor of Oxford had 


done, and refolved to go vigoroufly on with the profecution. 


His piety however allowed Wicliff fome refpite. So fcrupu- 
lous was the primate, ever in matters of form, that he forbore 
any public exercife of his office, till he fhould receive the confe- 
erated pall from Rome, which did not arrive till the next year, 
1382. Being thus duly invefted, he cited Wicliff to appear be- 
fore him in the monaftery of the Grey Friers, 


Mr. Gilpin informs his readers, that there ts great obfcurity 
in the accounts of this part of .Wicliff’s life, not a few of them 
differing from each other, and many being plainly contradictory: 
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He fele&ts from a variety of circumftances, fuch as he thinks 
moft probable, and after a.fhort account of the archbifhop’s 
proceedings againft Wicliff, goes on thus : 


© Whether Dr. Wicliff was ever brought to any public 
queftion,- in confequence of thefe proceedings, we meet with no 
account. It is moft probable he was advifed by his friends to 
retire from the ftorm. It is certain, however, that at this time 
he quitted the profeflor’s chair, and took his final leave of the 
univerfity of Oxford; which till now he feems to have vifited 
generally once every year.—T hus the unwearied. perfecution of 
the archbifhop prevailed; and that prelate’ had the fatisfaction 
of feeing the man whom he hated, and whom, for fo many ” 
years, he had in vain purfued, retreating at length before his 
power into an obfcure part of the kingdom.—The feeds how- 
ever were f{cattered, though the root was drawn. Wicliff’s opi- 
nions began now to be propagated fo univerfally over the nation, 
that as a writer of thofe times tells us, if you met two perfons 
upon the road, you might be fure that one of them was a Lollard.’ 


Though now in the decline of years, Wicliff took up his 
pen once more, and publifhed a fevere piece in regard to the 
diffention between Urban VL and Clement VII. which drew 
upon him the refentment of Urban, and was likely to have in- 
volved him in greater troubles than he had yet experienced, But 
he was ftruck with a palfy, foon after the publication of this 
treatife ; and though he lived fome time, yet he lived in fuch a 
way, that his enemies confidered him as a perfon below their re- 
fentment. To the laft he attended divine worfhip; and re- 
ceived the fatal ftroke of his diforder in his church at Lutter- 
worth, in the year 1384. 


¢ Such (fays Mr. Gilpin) was the life of John Wicliff; whom 
we hefitate not to admire as one of the greateft ornaments of his 
country ; and as one of thofe prodigies, whom providence raifes 
up, and direéts as its inftruments to enlighten mankind, His 
amazing penetration ; his rational manner of thinking; and 
the noble freedom of his: {pirit, are equally the objects of our ad- 
miration. Wicliff was in religion, what Bacon was afterwards in 
fcience; the great detector of thofe arts and gloffes, which the 


barbarifm of ages had drawn together to obfcure the mind of 
man. 


‘ To this intuitive genius Chriftendom was unqueftionably 
more obliged than to any name in the lift of reformérs. He 
opened the gates of darknefs, and let in not a feeble and glim- 
mering ray; but fuch an effulgence of light, as was never af- 
terwards obfcured. He not only loofened prejudices; but ad- 
vanced fuch clear inconteftible truths, as, having once obtained 
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footing, ftill kept their ground, and even in an age of reforma- 
tion wanted little amendment. How nearly his fentiments, al- 
moft on every topic, agreed with thofe of the reformers of the 
fucceeding century, hath been made the fubject of fet enquiries, 
and will eafily appear from a general view of his opinions.’ 


Our Author now proceeds to give an account of Wicliff’s opi- 
nions and writings, but for this part of the work we mutt refer 
our readers to the book itfelf, and fhall conclude this article 
with the very fenfible reflection Mr. Gilpin makes upon what 
Mr. Hume has faid of Wicliff. This very ingenious Hifto- 
tian, after giving an abftract of Wicliff’s opinions, informs us 
—that from the whole of his doctrines, he appears to have been 
frrongly tinétured with enthuftafm. 





‘ This writer (fays Mr. Gilpin) has been charged with re- 
folving all revealed religion into enthufiafm on one hand, or fu- 
perftition on the other. And indeed his treatment of Wicliff 
feems in fome degree to juftify the charge: ‘* He appears, 
(lays the hiftorian) to have been ftrongly tinctured with enthu- 

iafm, and to have been thereby the better qualified to oppofe a 
church, whofe diftinguifhing character was fuperftition.” It was 
his enthufiafm, it feems, and not his rational arguments, (for 
our hiftorian appears to have thrown reafon out of both fides of 
the queftion) that made him a formidable adverfary to the church 
of Rome. 


‘ If Mr. Hume had not been under the influence of preju- 
dice, it is impoffible but a perfon of his liberal caft of mind, 
muft have admired the noble freedom, and rational manner, 
with which this great reformer oppofed the flavifh principles of 
his times. Had Wicliff lived in the days of philofophy, this 
writer had been among his firft admirers ; but a religionift is 
a formal character; and what in a philofopher is a manly ex- 
ercife of reafon, becomes in a modern reformer, irrational zeal, 
and a ridiculous pretence to infpiration. 


‘-If I have miftaken Mr. Hume’s meaning, I heartily beg 
his pardon. The reader, judging for himfelf, will lay no far- 
ther ftrefs on what I have faid, than fair quotations will autho- 


rize againft Mr. Hume ; and fair reprefentations of faéts in fa- 
vour of Dr. Wicliff.’ 


[The remainder of Mr. Gilpin’s very rational and feafonable pub- 
dication will be confidered in a future article.] 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For MAY, 1765. : 
Rerticitous and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 1. Reflections on the moral and religious Character of David 
King of Ifrael and Fudah. Wherein the Afperfians thrown upon 
him by a modern Author, are proved to be falfe and malicious ; 
and the Right the reyal Patriarch has, not only in a political but 
likewife in a moral Serfe, to the Title of being the Man after 
God’s own heart, is impartially flated and cinfidered. By John 

Francis, M. A. Vicar of Lakenham, near Norwich. 8vox 


2s. 6d. Newbery. 


HE zeal of this reverend Writer,'in behalf of a great charadier, 

which he apprehends to have been grofsly and injurioufly treated, 
is rather to be commended, than. his judgment or prudence, in takin 
up the controverfial quarter-flaff which had been fo ably and fkilfully 
wielded by Dr. Chandler, in defence of the fame charaéter. If this 
conteft be not already decided, we queftion whether the utmoft efforts 
of Mr, Francis will contribute much towards its final determination. 


Art. 2. Two Sermons, concerning the State of the Soul on its imme- 


diate Separation from the Body. Written by Bifoop Bull. Toge- 
ther with fome Extraéts relating to the fame Subject, taken from 
Writers of diftinguifbed Note and Charaéter. By Leonard 
Chappelow, B. D. Arabic Profeffor in the Univerfity o 
Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. Wilfon and Fell. : 


This learned Profeffor tells us in his preface to thefe fermons, that 
Reafon is fo far from being a fafe guide in our enquifies concerning a 
future ftate, that it will certainly deceive us, and. lead us into fach grofs 


errors, fuch inextricable difficulties, as muft perplex and difquiet us to - 


the higheft degree-—He looks upon the dodtrine of the /leep of the foul 
from death to the refurreétion as a pernicious and dangerous herefy, and 
thinks the two fermons now before us, with the extracts annexed to 
them, fufficient to remove all fcruples relating to this great and impor- 
tant fubject.—* The very learned Bifhop Bull (fays he) hath confidered 
the fubject with fo much care and judgment, not only from the teftimony 
of holy {cripture, but from the confentient doétrines of the writers of the 
primitive church ; that whoever reads his two /ermons, on this very in« 
terefting concern, muft think it almoit needlefs to have recourfe to any 
other author.’ : 
Whether the bifhop’s fermons are fo fatisfactory as our learned Pro~ 
feffor apprehends them to be, we fhall-not take upon us to determine, 
but fhall content ourfelves with one reflection on the condué of the writers 
both for and againft the /leep of the foul :—while they are warmly engaged 
in fupport of their refpeciive notions, they all feem to have but one point 
in view, and to forget that they are weakening thofe foundations on 
which alone a rational defence of Chriflianity can be built. RO 


Rey. May, 1765. Cc Art. 3. 
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Art. 3. The Life of Francis Xavier. Abridged from Father Bo- 
hours. r2mo. 1s. 6d. Cooke. 


What can Mr. James Morgan *, the Editor of this abridgment, mean 
3 by yt in this proteftant country, the life of a popifh faint? 
‘ Was it his defign to corroborate, by this inftance, the notion of Bifhop 
‘ Lavington,’ that the principles of popery and methodifm are the fame ? 
If ‘this was his view, we think he might have faved himfelf the trouble. 
It is now generally underftood, that fanatics of all religions are the fame. 
i. We fee little difference between the enthufiafts of Rome, and thofe of 
the Tabernacle; except that the former feem to have lefs prudence than 
the latter. Of tho/e, one takes ramble to propagate his frenzy in the 
Eaft-Indies ; another, to get himfelf knocked on the head in Africa ;— 
of the/e, one contents himielf with a lefs hazardous voyage to N. Ame- 
rica; while another, ftill wifer, ftays at home, to: keep the brains’ of 
his flock in Morefields from cooling too fuddenly. Poor Xavier had not dt 4 
half fo much policy. \ He pocketed no pence, and: he perifhed for want 
of neceflaries :—apoftles of a more modern date know better. They 
take care to fleep in a whole kin, and to want for nothing 
except Mopesty, and two or three other mere carnal virtues; which, 
indeed, to beings fo fpiritualized as they are, would prove. but ufelefs 
pofleilions. 





* Of Wellen in Kent. We are informed that this perfon is one of 
Mr. Wefley’s preachers. Gp A | 


PoLITIYCAL. 


Art. 4. Obfervations on the Number of the Poor; on the heavy ‘| 
Rates levied for their Maintenance; and on the general Caufes of 
Poverty: Including fome curfory Hints for the radicab cure of thefe 


growing Evils, Humbly fubmitted to public Confideration. 8vo. 
1s. Becket. 


The thoughts of a very fenfible Writer, on fabjeéts of the higheft 
confequence, are here propofed to the confideration of the public. The 
number of our poor is exceflive and amazing ; the rates levied for their yes 
maintenance are great and grievous ; but the general caufes of fo much 
poverty in fo vait and potent an empire, are not fo well, or fo commonly 
underflood, as their unhappy effects are feverely and univerfally felt. 
It is well obferved by our Author, that, *‘ To an entire ftranger to the 
interior conftitution of this ifland, it would furniffi juft caufe for amaze- 
ment, to find a ftate, confidered colleétively, really claiming a compa- 
rative, if not a real excellence ; a ftate, the land of which is cultivated 
i, fo as on a general view to have been compared to one vaft garden; a 
e ftate, the members of which fcem all induitrioufly active in agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce ; a ftate excelling in all the arts of civil 
fociety ; apparently flourifhing at home. and really refpe@able abroad : 
—What would a ftranger fay, to find a people exhibiting fuch a diftin- | 
guithed external appearance of profperity, yet, at the very fame time, 
their ftreets (warming with wretched objects expofed to all the horrors 
of want and milery ; their roads infefted with lawlefs mifcreants to the 
terror 
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terror of inriocent travellers ; their parifhes groaning under a burden of 
poor creatures crammed together in places mifcalled workhoufes, where 
they linger out an indolent nafty exiftence; their numbe?s increafing 


yearly to fuch a degree, that it hag long engaged the attention of the le- 


giflature, and exercifed the ingenyity of individuals, hitherto in vain; 
to find a remedy adequate to fo deplorable a political diforder ! 

‘ Such a reprefentation would hardly obtain credit, had we. hot too 
fenfible evidences of its reality in the hedvy rates yearly colleéted for the 
fubfiftence of the parifh-poor ; in the importunity we meet with, and in 
the violence we frequently faftain.in.the public highways.’ ; 

In his general view of the hardfhips fuftained by thofe who are obliged 
to contribute towards the maintenance of the poor, he endeavours to 
fhew how individuals in the fame parifh are comparatively affefted by 
the poor’s rates ; and then proceeds in like manner to examine a pa- 
rifhes ate affected, compared with each other collectively. Here we 
have a variety of ftriking remarks, particularly on qwerkhou/es ; of the 
ill-conduét of which he gives a very affecting defcription : for which, 
however, we mutt refer to his performance. | | 

Among the caufes affigned by our Author; for the general diftrefs of 
the community; by the continual increafe ofyghe poor, he has intro- 
duced a fubjeét of the utmoft confequence. . 

‘ Land (fays he) is held in England by various tenures 3 founded on 
abfurd principles and obfolete ufages.. It is needlefs.to enter into a 
particular examination of the laws and cuftoms of defcent, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of entails and limitations in fucceflion; the moft general 
entailment being from eldeft fon to eldeit fon, an examination into the 
merits and tendency of this mode.of fueceflion, on the principles of hu- 
manity and policy, will open an important field of difquifition, and in- 
form us fully on the fubjeét of the prefent eflay. 

.. © Aecording to this tenure the whole inheritance of a father who 
dies, leaving perhaps fix children, is vefted in that one, who, b 
claim of primogeniture, is in law conftituted his father’s heir! which 1s 
alfo the cafe where the owner of a freehold eftate dies inteftate. The 
fecond fon cannot inherit unlefs the firft die without iflae, or his iffue be 
extingt. The ¢bird cannot inherit, until fuch failure of the firft and fe- 
cond; and fo through the whole collateral line, daughters excluded, 
who, poor girls, have.no other dependence than the cafual perfonal 
provifion their father may have made for them ; or an unportioned de- 
pendance on their lordly elder brother. Where is juftice, where is hus 
manity, where is found policy all this while? Voces et prererea nihil! 

‘ The entailment of eftates, which arofe from the ancient feodal or 
military tenures of knight-fervice, is now juttified from the principle of 
keeping up the dignity of families, which the eldeft fon is enabled to dg 
by fucceeding to the inheritance preferved entire: In fadt this-is not ap- 
holding families, but a partial fondnefs for upholding the firft fhoots of 
family ftems ; for the fake of which, families are difmtmbered ; all the 
other equally vigorous and valuable branches being’ lopped off and 
thrown afide, to confine the fap to the nourifhment of this one. 

‘ Thus in every family all the other children are facrificed, caft on a 
cafual trifling dependence, to veft the whole patrimony in that one, for 
the fake of a falfe punétilio. | 

* All thefe excluded children, from pride of families from which 
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388 MonTHLY CATALOGUE, 
they derive little but the honour of claiming kindred with them ; what." 
ever their flender means may be, emulate the rank of the elder branch. 
This induces a general extravagance and tafte for luxury, which from 
this fource becomes univerfally contagious. This muft be upheld; 
therefore fathers and brothers, that their children and relations may not 
difgrace them by finking from their own rank, nor hang upon them for 
fablittence are eternally gaping for places and penfions for them, which 
are fhamefully multiplied to anfwer thefe laudable ends. 

* However the name and appearance of the thing may be qualified, 
is not the cafting the genteel Poor thus upon their country for a mainte 
nance, mutato nomine, analogous to the vulgar Poor being caft upon a 

arith? | paces 
‘: ¢ Hence arifes all the danger our liberties (fach as they are) are conti- 
nually in, and the progreflive retrenchment of them.. Thefeare the 
men whofe attention is continually turned to the enflaving their coun- 
try. It is a natural confequence, arifing from the circumftances they 
are in, which, if they do not amount to a juftification, yet muft be ad- 
mitted in alleviation. What is a country to thofe who inherit from it 
nothing but an obligation to uphold an empty rank? When fuch there- 
fore are attached to the government for bread, what is more natural than 
that they flould exert their talents to render their dependence as perma 
nent as pofiible? and endeavour by all devifeable methods to ftrengthen 
and enlarge the power of the adminiftration over the people. As fa- 
milies increafe, the number of political geniufes fo fubfifted and fo em- 
ployed, and who fo employ themfelves in order to be fo fubfifted, vaftly 
out number thofe attached to the caufe of their country by their landed 
poffeffions, who are but the units of their refpective families. «Nor do 
even thefe tell for their number; for thofe whofe real interefts-call for 
their counteracting the machinations of the minions of power, are too 
frequently rendered indolent by their affluent eftates, if not drawn over 
to the oppofite intereft by their own extravagance, and by the glare of 
honours and court favour. ! : 

* Hence arifes the neceffity of multiplying taxes, which however re- 
fined and plaufiblé the pleas for them may appear, {pring in great mea- 
fure ftom the obligation of -providing for the numerous branches thus 
lopped off, and denied any fhare of nourifhment from the family ftems. 
T fa borrowin great fums from individuals, for thefe and the current 
exigencies of fate, and giving them nominal capitals in ideal funds, the 
intereft of which is paid by taxes impofed for thofe purpofes; thefe, and 
all the intricate {chemes depending on fach refources, have given rife to 
a fpecies of artificial traffic with fuppofititious property, as pernicious to 
the nation, as all tranfaétions founded on falfe principles muft necef- 
farily be.’ 

This, indeed, is a conftitutional evil, confeffedly produétive of the 
worft inconveniences to the ftate; but where is the political phyfician 
who will take upon him to prefcribe a radical cure for a diforder of fuch 
long ftanding ?———Our Author, indeed, hints at the remedy; but an 
otcaueie difcuffion of fo important a point would exceed the limits of his 

am philet. 
r This Writer’s remarks on the national debt are no lefs juft and acute, 
than his thoughts of inheritance by primogeniture; but we have not 

room for further extracts. —He goes on to confider the confequences of 
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the inordinate paffion.of our country gentlemen for town-refidence ; the 
monftrous increafe of our capital city ; the monopoly of farms; the dif- 
proportion, in the employments of the people, between the cultivators 
of land and the workers at our various manufactories ; the monopoly of 
trade; and various other political evils, which equally call for redrefs — 
In the latter pages of his very fenfible tra&t, he enlarges on the probable 

ood confequences that would follow from an egua/ inheritance, which 
? wifhes might be enacted to commence with the children of the pre- 
fent generation, to the landed poffeffions of their parents—that the eldeft 
fon may no longer devour his brethren. He briefly anfwers tome 
objections that would naturally be made to a meafure of this kind; 
but whether it would anfwer all the valuable ends which the public-ipi- 
rited Writer, in the glow of his heart for the good of his country, fo 
fondly predicts, time only could fhew :—that time alas! which neither 
our Author nor his Reviewers can ever hope to fee ! 


Art. 5. Confiderations on Taxes, as they are fuppofed to affect the 
Price of Labour in our Manufatturies :—Alfo fome Reflections on 
the general Behaviour and Difpofition of the Manufacturing Po- 
pulace of this Kingdom; fhewing by Arguments drawn from Ex- 

| perience, that nothing but Neceffity will enforce Labour ; and that 
no State ever did, or evér can, make any confiderable Figure in 
Trade, where the Neceffaries of Life are at a low Price. Ina 
Letter toa Friend, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 


We have here the pleafure to find a very fenfible Writer agree with 
‘us, in fome hints which we threw out in our Review of Dr. Brown's late 
‘performance. His Idea of the difpofition of the manufacturing Popu- 
‘lace, efpecially with regard to their motives and inducements to labour 
and induftry, is exaétly the fame with our own *: bet we believe there 
are many readers who will not fcruple to charge both him and us with 
downright herefy in politics, and unfound principles of trade and com- 
‘merce. Herefy, however, is not always fo far diftant frgm Traih, as 
thofe who deem themfelves orthodox may imagine, 

The prefent Letter-writer appears to have drawn many of his notions 
from experience in bufinefs, as well as from theoretical fpeculation ; 
‘and his principles are ft'engthened by the concurrent arguments of 
Sir William Temple, Sir William Petty, Sir Jofiah Child, Mr. Pollixfen, 
‘Mr. Gee, and others: who have all concurred in the fame obfervation, 
that Trade can never be greatly extended, where the neceilaries of Life 
are very cheap. 

That Taxes or the neceffaries of Life are not injurious to trade, bat 
that they have, on the contrary, a natural tendency to im:rove and 


- 





* This Gentleman differs in fome very capital points, from the 
Author of the foregoing article; but this will not be wondered at, when 
we confider the difficulty and perplexity of fuch Subje&ts; entangled as 
“they are with ‘ a furprizing multitude of relations,’ and dependiteg on 
Faéts with which very few are well acquainted. Befides, it is not un- 
common to fee even men of the beft abilities drawing different con- 
clufions fromi the fame premifes. 
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extend it, is not a very popular kind of doétrine ; and no doubt, will 
be warmly contefted by many; yet this is a point which our Author 
feems to have fully proved, by arguments derived from experience. 
And tho’ many thjngs advanced in this ingenious performance may 
carry a paradoxical appearance, we imagine they will be found, on an 
impartial and attentive perufal, to merit the ferious confideration of 
the Public. The Subject is of the utmoft importance to every ftate, 
and cannot be too much attended to. Our very being, as a nation, 
e{pecially as a maritime, commercial nation, depends, in great mea- 
fare, ona right underitanding of the Principles here inveftigated ; and 
therefore we cannot but think, that every one who contributes to give 
us real information, in matters of fuch great confequence, is entitled to 
the thanks of his country, and the grateful efteem of every good Ci- 
t:zen, Writers on thefe truly ufeful Subjects, will do more fervice to 
fociety, than all the tribe of thofe political wranglers, who are eternally 
amufng us with their fquabbles about minifterial or anti-miniflerial 
proceedings—with the Jargon of a Party, or the cant of a 3Batrior. 


Art. 6. 4 full and free Enquiry into the Merits of the Peace; with 
feme Striétures on the Spirit of Party. 8vo. 2s. T. Payne. 


Candor muft confefs that the Writers on the fide of adminiftration, 
d.ring the political contefts that, for thefe two or three years paft, have 
engaged the attention of the public, have, in general, had the advan- 
tage over their opponents, in point of capacity, and in the powers of 
compofition. The prefent Author, however, appears to excel rather 
in declamation than in argument; and {gems to be a more accomplifhed 
Writer than Statefman—a better Chriftian than Politician.—The Sum 
of his dotrine is this: —That ‘ whoever will, with temper and candor, 
review and examine this peace, with refpeét to the motives of the war, 
the fair, uniform, confiflent fentiment of the people; the application of 
the immutable principle of right and wrong ; the indifpenfible and ca- 
pital jntereft of the kingdem ; the true genuine merits of the two feveral 
negociations of 1761 and 1762 ; and the national affent and approbation 
exprefled by the almoit unanimous voice of Parliament; will naturally 
and necefiarjly acknowledge it to be an honorable, fafe, and advan- 
fageous peace, molt fupe:laiively adequate to the motiyes and caufes of 
the war, and a peace of immenfe acquifitions, which in their very na- 
ture contain a full indemnification. The oppofition, therefore, made 
to this peace, and the {pirit, temper, and conduét with which it has 
been carried on, being duly confidered, and contrafted with the equi- 
table; generous, conftitutional plan of his Majeity, for embracing and 
comprehending all his people, and uniting all the partial, detached, 
and pafionate interelts of parties into one general public intereft; muft 
appear to be unconftitvtional, private, and felfifh— tending to divide 
the people, promote faction, embarras government, enervate and 
weaken the power and importance of the nation, and to lofe all the 
ineflumable advantages fo lately acquired by fo vigorous a war, and fe- 

curcu by fo equitab'e a peace.’—-This equity of the peace appears to be 
a favorite po nt with our very candid and difinterefted Author; but the 
epithets advantege us, fecure, permanent, we conceive, would be. mose 
triking to the generality of his Exciis Readers:—Nor, indeed, are 
wet eee ee Od . } thofe 
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thofe circumftances overlooked, in our Author's inquiry into the merits 
of the two feveral negociations of 1761 and 1762. 


Art. 7. A Poftcript to the Letter on Libels, Warrants, &%c. in Aa 
[wer to a Poft{cript in the Defence of the Majority; and another 
Pamphlet, intitled, Confiderations on the Legality of Generel War- 
rants, 8va. 6d. Almon. 


The letter to which this is a poftfcript ‘has been very penerally read, 
and, we believe, as generally approved. The {pirited Writer does not 
appear .to chave been in, the leaft intimidated by the proceedings which 
have been carried on in confequence of his Jetter, for he itill maintains 
the fame manly freedom and iotrepidity ; and even ventures to make an 
addition to the number of fignificant J/s, which have given fuch offence, 
in the former pamphlet. R-d 


ray a P 


Art. 8. 4 new Treatife on the Laws for Prefervation of the Game : 
Containing all the Statutes, Cafes at Large, Arguments, Refolue 
tions, and “fudgments concerning it ; equally ufeful to the Gentle- 
aman and Farmer; as the Gentleman may learn how far his Pri- 
vilege extends, and the Farmer may be enabled to know when the 
Gentleman exceeds the Limits prefcribed by Law, and the proper 
Methods of Redrefs. Together with all the Aéts of Parliament 
relating to the Sale of Fifb in the Cities of London and Weftminfter. 
By a Gentleman of the Middle-Temple. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Thrufh. 


When vaflalage was a tenure recognized in this coyntry; whea 
our monarchs were the great Nimrods of the land; when the liberty, 
of the chace was one of the foremoft privileges of nobility ; when villages 
and towns were turned into forefts, that the mighty hunters might have 
a fpacious round for purfuing their favourite {port.—In thofe days of rude 
and favage policy, one would not wonder at the abfurdity and cruelty of 
certain regulations, called Game Laws. But now that the darling fport 
of kings, and of king-like lords, is become the paftime of ruftic efquires,, 
and of rodigal mechanics, and that the meaneft tenant is, by law, as 
free as his landlord, we cannot but exprefs our furprize that fuch flavith 
and unequal laws are not only enaéted, ‘but fupported by oppreffive and 
unconftitutional affociations. Jt is hard that the firft-born booby of a 
qualified bumpkin ‘fhould ride aver hedge and ditch in purfuit of poor 
animals perhaps more fagacious than ‘himfelf, while the honeft farmer 

¢s not touch the game which is fheltered and fed on the very ground 
‘he rents. 

With regard to .this-compilation, which is called a Treatife, we will 
only fay, that it may be of fervice to thofe who have occafion to make 
themfelves acquainted with thofe laws, but we could with that no fuch 
laws had ever exifted, and that the induftry and patience of this Com- 
piler had been eaercifed in fome more profitable purfuit. R-a 
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of the City of Landon: Containing the feveral Charters granted 
to the faid City, from William the Conqueror to the prefent Time ; 
the Magiftrates and Officers thereof, and their refpeétive Creations, 
Eleétions, Rights, Duties, and Authorities; the Laws and Cuf- 
- toms of the City, as the fame relate to the Perfons or Eftates of the 
Citizens ; the Nature, Furifaiction, Practice and Proceedings of 
the fiveral Courts in London; and the Aéis of Parliament con- 
cerning the Cities of London and Wefiminfler, alphabetically di- 
gefted under the following Titles, viz. Adminiftration, Alder- 
men, Aliens; Annoyance, <Apothecaries, Appeals, Afbes, At- 
taints, Ballaft, Barbers, Bawdy-houfe, Billingfgate, Blackwell- 
_ hall, Brafs, Brokers and Stockjobbers, Buildings, Butchers, But- 
ter and Cheefe, Carts, Chairs, Churches, Coaches, Coals, Conduits, . 
Conftables, Coopers, Cordwainers, Corn, Debts, Drapery, Elec- 
tion, Fifb, Fuel, Garbling and Gauging, Gold and Gold/miths, 
Gunpowder, Highways, “fury, Market, Oilmen, Painters and 
Plaifterers, Pavement, Phyficians, Quo Warranto, Recognizances, 
- Sewers, Stockjobbers, Streets, Tithes, Vittuallers, Water, Wa- 
- termen, Weights and Meafures, and Wine. 12m0. 33. 64. 
* Withy. 


_ ‘The matter contained in this volume is too various and extenfive to 
admit ef fuch an abftraét as may give the Reader a general view of its 
feveral heads and fub-divifions: and at the fame time a great part of it, 
though very ufeful, is neverthelefs too unentertaining to occupy room 
any where but in the Catalogue. It muft fuffice therefore to take no- 
tice that this work is divided into five chapters: of which the firft con- 
tains an abridgement of the feveral charters granted to the city of Lon- 
don: the fecond treats of the magiftrates and officers of the city, and 
their refpeétive creations, eleétions, rights, duties, and authorities: the 
third, of the laws and cuftoms of London, as the fame relate to the 
perfons or eftates of the citizens, viz. of freemen’s wills, orphans, ap- 

rentices, &c, the fourth, of the nature, jurifdiction, practice, and pro- 
ceecings of the feveral courts of London: and the fifth gives an account 
of the feveral aéts of parliament concerning the cities of London and 
Wettminfter, alphabetically digefted. 

Upon the whole, this volume, which confifts of 315 pages of clofe 
print, comprizes a great deal of information, which may be very ufeful 
to thofe whofe duty obliges, or whofe curiofity leads them, to make 
themfelves acquainted with the various fubjeéts of which it treats, 


POETICAL. R-a 


Art. to. Opprefion a Poem. By an American, with Notes by a 
- North-Briton. 4to. 2s, Moran. 


Surely, ofall the infipid meffes of literature, a ftale hath of political 
fcyrriljty is the mof difguftful | 


Art. I I ° 
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Art. 11. Eponina, a Dramatic Effay. Addrefled to the Ladies, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Beecroft. 


| Though the ftory of y $e has fufficient bufinefs and intereft for 
the drama, it is here fo inartificially and injudicioufly worked up, fo 
foll of inelegancies, low trifling images, and infipid dialogue, that it 
will not even bear a perufal. é 


Art. 12. Abradates and Panthea, a Tale, extracted from Xenophon. 
By William Wither Beach, Efq; of New College, Oxford. 
4to. 1s. Fletcher. 


A pathetic and interefting tale, in which the beft and nobleft paffions 
are exercifed : the verfification is eafy, and the conduét of the piece (after 
making candid allowances for the youth of the Englifh Compofer) will 
not be thoaght altogether injudicious. The poem will, however, ap- 
pear fomewhat obfcure to thofe who have not read the Cyropzdia of 


Xenophon, from which it is extracted. 
o 


Art. 13. The Courtezan, By the Author of the Meretriciad. — 
4to. 2s. 6d. Harrifon. 


This meretricious Bard fhould be declared poet-laureat of the ftews; 
to which honour he feems entitled, both from the turn of his genius, 
and the purity of his numbers. The following, from Ovid, is his cha- 
racter of himéelf : 


I am the man, (the Naso of my time) 
Born on the Humber, ——fam’'d for lufcious rhime :- 
I writ the firt-——Love bids me write again, 
Away ye cold, ye rigid, ye profane : 
Begone left I offend with genial joys : 
‘ Come melting maids and read,_—come longing boys. 


The Author boafts his acquaintance and friendfhip with the late Mr. 
Churchill: we have, with concern, obferved feveral other writers, 
equally refpectable for the morality and decency of their produétions, 
claiming the fame honour: a circumftance which reflects no great hoe 
nour on the memory of that celebrated Bard, Le 

° 








Art. 14. An Elegy, written. among the Ryins of an Abbey. By 
_ the Author of the Nun. (See Rev, Vol. XXX. p. 117.) 
4to. 6d. Dodfley. . ' 


We have feveral times expreffed a favourable opinion of this young 
Writer's genius, which he feems very judicioufly to exercife on fuch 
fubjeQs as are belt adapted to it. ImacinaTion is the nurfe of /uper- 
fiitlam, and has evermore a pleafure in contemplating her ancient moe 
numents.—Thefe, of confequence, become the objects of poetical fpe- 
culation, and are well fuited to the penfive mood of Elegy. But nei- 
ther in this, nor in any other performance of the fame kind, has the 
Poet purchas’d the pleafure of enthufiafm at the expence of reafon.—— 
He has never failed to expofe the bad effeéts which the inftitutions of fu- 
perftition have produced, while he borrowed all that was folemn and 
magnificent about them to adorn his verfe, 
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Art.15. The Sick Monkey, a Fable. ‘* Thurfday Afternoon David 
Garrick Efg; arrived at his Houfe in Southampton-ftreet.”—Pub- 
die Advertifer, April2z7, 1765. 4to. 1s. 6d. Fletcher. 


Whether this waggifh Bard intended to compliment the Britifh Rof- 
cius on his return from his travels ; or whether his defign was to make 
himfelf a little merry at Mr. Garrick’s expence ; or whether he had both 
or neither of thefe ends in view, we find it fomewhat difficult to deter- 
mine. Read it, good peeple, and try what ye can make of it. 


NoveEtes. 


Art. 16. The Wiltfbire Beau, or the Life and Adventures of Ben 
Barnard. 2 Vols. 12mo. 5s. Moran. 


What we have faid of the generality of our Novels, for thefe fifteen 
years paft, will ferve for Ben Barnard. It is juft as pert, as dull, and 


as lewd as the reft of the tribe. | 


Art. 17. The Cafile of Otranto, a Gothic Story. Second Edition. 
8vo. 3s. Bathoe. 


When this book was publifhed as a tranflation from an old Italian 
romance, we had the pleafure of diftinguifhing in it the marks of ge- 
nius, and many beautiful characteriftic paintings; we were dubious, 
however, concerning the antiquity of the work upon feveral confidera- 
tions, but being willing to find fome excufe for the abfurd and mon-, 
ftrous fiiions it contained, we wifhed to acquiefce in the declaration of 
the title page, that it was really a tranflation from an ancient writer. 
While we confidéred it as fuch, we could readily excufe its prepofterous 
phenomena, and confider them as facrifices to a grofs and unenlightened 
age.—But when, as in this edition, the Caftle of Otranto is declared 
to be a modern performance, that indulgence we afforded to the foibles 
of a fuppofed antiquity, we can by no means extend to the fingularity of 
a falfe tafte in a cultivated period of learning. It is, indeed, more than 
ftrange, that an Author®, of a refined and polifhed genius, fhould be 
an advocate for re-eftablifhing the barbarous fuperftitions of Gothic de- 
vilifm ! Incredulus odi is, or ought to be a charm againft all fach infa- 
tvation, Under the fame banner of fingularity he attempts to defend 
all-the:tra/> of Shakefpeare, and what that great genius evidently threw 
Gut as a geceflary facrifice to that ide] the cecum vulgus, he would adopt 
in the worfhip of the true God of Poetry. 


* From the initials, H. W. in this edition, and the beauty of the 
impreffion, there is no room to doubt that it is the produgtion of Straw- 
berry-Hill. 4 
Art. 18. Memoirs of a Coquette, or the Hiftory of Mifs Harriot 

Airy. By the Author of Emily Willis, or the Hiftory of a 

Natural Daughter. 8vo. 3s. Noble. 

Mr. Noble is, certainly, a very generous and fair dealer ; as he fre- 


guent'y afford: his cuflomers a handful of fomething new for their quar- 
terly three thillings ; and though, like this, it fhould be dull, dry, and 


uginterefling, yet is not Mr. Noble to blame, but the manufacturer. 4, 
Art. 19, 
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MIsCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 19. 4 Letter to the Fellows of a College concerning their 
Method of Fining, with Tables for Renewals of Years expired 
in Leafes of ten and twenty Years, and a Pr rop el make he Ih- 
tereft of Money they allow their Tenants upon Renewals the Stan- 
dard for encouraging Inclofures by their Leffees ; with a Table Pad 
that Purpofe ; ufeful to all Parties interefted in Church and College 
Leafes. 8vo. “6d. Fletcher. 


Calculated for the emolument of collegiate and ecclefiaftical bodies, 
whofe leffees have, indeed, in a fufficient indulgencies, and oc- 
cupy their eftates on the molt advantageous terms. LL. 


Art. 20. A Letter f fres Advice to a young Clergyman. 8vo, 
Longman, &c. 


This is a very ts and fenfible letter ; and we would recom- 
mend it to the perufal of every clergyman, whatever be his rank, or 


his years. 1.. 


Art. 21. Remarkable Trials and interefting Memoirs of the mo? 
noted Criminals. i1amo. 2 Vols. 6s. Nicoll. 


Thefe Newgate-annals will doubtlefs have their admirers ; and it is 
certain that no kind of reading is more generally entertaining: whether 
any improvement is to be drawn from a contemplation of the vices and 
crimes of mankind, is a point that deferves confideration. 


Art. 22. The Free-mafon’s Quadr ille, with the Solitary, printed by 
Order of the Prince of Conti, Grand-majfler of the Lodges in 
France; and revifed by Mr. De Bergeron, Advocate in Parlia- 
ment, and Perpetual Soative the Royal Lodge at Verfailles, in 
French and Englifh, with the Free-mafons Minuet and Country- 
dance. 12mo. 18. Waller, 


The free-mafons of fome of the principal lodges in France, in order 
to take off a {candalous imputation, were politic enough to admit their 
wives into their affemblies and focieties, and this quadrille is indebted 
to the female mafons for its eftablifhment: the rules are neatly the fame 
as thofe of the other quadrilles played in France, but there is a variation 
in the names of the cards, which have been changed in order to con 
form to the terms of mafonry. ‘fF 


Art. 23. Aa Effay towards pointing out, in a foort and plain Me- 
thod, the Eloquence and Ation proper for the Pulpit, under which 
Subjed? is canfidered the Miferies and Hardfhips of the inferior 
Clergy of England in general and London in particular, together 
with a Variety of Remarks and Anecdotes incident to the Subje : 
And upon fuch of our City Divines as have made themfelves popular, | 
for truly admired) by their Abilities in Pulpit Oratory. By Phi- 
lagoretes. 8vo. 2s. Fletcher. 


One 
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One would at leaft expect that a man who undertakes to write upon 
eloquence fhould bé a malter of language ; but, indeed, there are, as 
this Author-exprefies it, extreme few, who, when they fit dowa-to make 
a book, confider, guid wala t bumeri: eloquence, however, though 
profeffedly the fubjeét, is the leaft circumftance in queftion here ; for 
this effay takes into confideration curled hair, fhocks, (which the Writer 
fays are fhocking) grizzle-wigs,. Mr, Kidgell, the pillory, focks, buf- 
kins, and Italian fqueakers. Laftly, and to conclude, it is an efiay on 
the Author himielf, on which fubje& he thus fayeth or fingeth : 


If any one my age of you 

Should chance to enquire, let him know, 

That | was thirty years complete 

When Pitt and. Legge were call’d by George to ferve the flate, 


We fincerely advife this young Writer not to {pend his time upon a 
quarto volume on this fubjeét, as he propofes ; for nothing can poflibly 
be the confequence, but difgrace to himfelf and expence to his book- 
feller. 

q 


Art.24. The Young Lady’s Geography ; containing, an accurate 
Defeription of the feveral Parts of the known World, ce. Ge. 

_ compiled from the moft eminent Authors, with particular Attention 
to the Modern State of every Nation. To which is prefixed, an 
Introduction to Geography; wherein the Terms made ufe of, and 
the Method of fpeedily acquiring a Knowlege of Maps, are ex- 
plained in fo concife a Manner, as to render the whole perfectly eafy 
to be attained without the Affifiance of a Teacher. Alfo an aftro- 
nomical Account of the Motion and Figure of the Earth, the Viciffi- 
tudes of Night and Day, and the Seafons of the Year. 12m0. 
3s. Baldwin, &c. 


’ ‘The many compilations of this kind, which have been publifhed in 
this country, being, in refpeét of their materials, chiefly borrowed from 
one another, there is little difference among them, except in the points 
of form, fize, and price. The prefent work feems as likely to anfwer 
the end of fuch elementary publications, as any. The beft of them aie 
not free from very great blunders and inaccuracies ; but, on the whole, 
we agree with this Writer, that if young readers, and young ladies efpe- 
cially, could be allured to perufe fuch books, were it only by way of 
amufement, their time would be more advantageoufly, and perhaps not 
lefs agreeably, employed, than it commonly is, in the perufal of idle 
and pernicious novels: fuch as too frequently fall into their hands.— 
Our Author, however, might as well have omitted the word accurate, 
in the beginning of his utle-page, ‘The book has no right to it, m 
its prefeat ftate; and muft undergo a great deal of correétion, for a {e- 
cond edition, before it can decently claim that epithet. 


Art. 25. The Complete Malfter and Brewer: Being a brief Dif- 
Jertation in Defence of long-grown Maits. To which is fubjoined, 
a foort Appendix, fhewing the true and ancient Method of making 
and brewing Long malts. The whole founded on praétical Proof. 





By a Well-wither to his Country. Small 8vo. 2s, Nicoll. 
We 
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We underftand but little about Malt and Brewing; but we imagine, 
this Writer is really what he | retends to be: a perfon well experienced 
and practically fkilled in the fubjeé& of which he treats. The prefatory 
introduétion aflures us, that the Author * has made upwards of thirty 
years obfervations on the bufinefs of Brewing,’ and that, ‘ for about 
half the time, he has been engaged in the work of common brewery, 
where has been wetted frequently above 100 quarters a-week, (which 
is no fmall office out of London) and has had ample experience of both 
jong and fhort malts; and does from his own experience affirm, that 
the true ground and foundation of found work lies in long-grown acro- 
fpired malts, and not in the other.’—-As to the objection which may be 
raifed againft the fuperior goodnefs of acrofpired malts, from a pre- 
fumption that the government had: good reafon for prohibiting them, 
by an att paffed 6 G. I. c. 21. our Author anfwers, that ‘ the governs 
ment did not put them down with any defign to prejusice the malt; 
but fo much was exported that it leffened the revenue to fuch a degiee, 
that it would not anfwer for the officers employed in it.’ 





Art. 26. An accurate Defcription of the principal Beauties in Paints 
ing and Sculpture, belonging to the feveral Churches, Convents, Sc 
in and about Antwerp. 12mo. 158. 6d. Davis, &c. 


This brief Sketch will be of fome ufe to Travellers whofe curiofity 
may lead them to take a view of the pictures and carvings in the 
Churches and Convents of Antwerp. ‘The Author has alfo added a 
flight account of the Fortifications and principal Streets in that once 
flourifhing city; together with a curfory mention of the mémorable 
events which have happened to it, from its foundation to the prefent 
time. The tranflation * is not very accurate, and is fometimes fo oddly 
exprefled, as might poffibly lead the Reader into great miltakes :, as 
where he mentions the Monument of Henry Van Balen, He makes a 
full ftop at Balen, and beginning a new period fays, ‘The picture, 
which reprefents the refurrection of our Lord,’ was exécuted by bim/}; 
as alfo the two portraits, which are placed above, reprefeming bimn/elf 
and his Confort.’ {t would not become any.one to be ludicrous on this 
Subject ; but would it not have been more clearly underitood who the 
artift was that executed the painting, if it had been faid * the piéture 
which reprefents the refurreCtion of our Lord, was executed by Balen 
himfelf ?*—that we doubt not is the meaning ; but fuch indeterminate 
writing, would create flrange confufion, on any fubjeét where the leaft 
degree of precifion is requifite.— 1 he notorious blunder, in making the 
Tower of the Cathedral almoft a mile high, by printing ‘ four thoufand 
and fixty feet,’ inflead of four hundred, is, we fee, noticed in the 
Errata. 


* Such we fuppofe it to be; but we know nothing of the original, 


Art. 27. A praétical Treatife on cultivating Lucerne Grafs; ime 
proved and enlarged. And fome Hints relative to Burnet and Ti« 
mothy Grafes. By B, Rocque, of Walham-green.  8vo, 
1s. 6d. R. Davis. * ) 


Mr. 
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Mr. Rocque has here made fome alterations in his treatife on Lucerne, 
mentioned in our Review, Vol. XXIV. p. 469; and added to it fome 
few hints relative to the culture and ufes of Burnet and Timothy, as it is 
ufually called. He has alfo annexed ‘ a new. method of improving 
Land ;” in which the chief point is to * fow no corn without a crop of 
grafs-feed.’——This crop of grals, he fays, ‘ will always keep your land 
clean, and produce good food for your fheep.’ He adds, ‘ your corn 
being cut down, let the grafs take head for a fortnight or three weeks, 
before you turn your fheep upon it.’ Continue feeding upon this ground 
till the feafon for fowing {pring-corn; which you are to fow in the fame 
manner as the former, [for which fee the pamphlet} that your Land 
may be always covered with good grafs inftead ot weeds. Mr. Rocque 
recommends the rye-grafs, for this purpofe, as being forward; but on 
no other account—it being a coarfe grafs ; and likely, as he apprehends, 
to ‘ draw the land too much.’ He mentions a much better kind, under 
the name of Po-grafs. Among the {pring-corn, he fays, may be a 
mixture of all kind of grafs, as the feveral {forts of clover, trefoil, &c. 
« when, as foon as your corn is down, a fine turf prefents itfelf to your 
view.’ We leave fuch of our Readers as are Connoiffeurs in Hufbandry, 
to their own refle€tions on this hint, and refer them, for further par- 
ticulars (as the proportion of grafs-feed to an acre of land, the proper 
ploughings, &c. &c.) to the tra itfelf: which is dedicated to the So- 
ciety for the socomagcment of arts, manufactures, and commerce,— 
who lately honoured Mr. Rocque with an handfome gratuity, in con- 
fideration of his experiments for the improvement of agriculture, by 
the proper cultivation of thofe extraordinary Graffes, which have been 
found, in many parts of this Ifland, to anfwer the high charaéter given 
of them, 


Art. 28. 4 Letter from a Gentleman in Town to his Friend in the 
Country : Containing fome interefting Particulars, faid to be re- 
ceived from abroad, relative to Jonas the celebrated Conjuror. 
8vo. 6d. Hooper. 


Though a Conjuror is the fubje& of this Letter, the Writer is no con- 
juror; nor does it require any conjuration to find out that he is by no 
means the witty, clever fellow, he fancies himfelf to be —Briefly, this 
pamphlet is a filly, empty performance; and thofe who expeét to find in 
it-any particulars relating to Yonas, the flight-of-hand-man, will be 
totally difappointed, 


Art. 29. 4 Letter from a Spittal-fields Weaver to a Noble Duke, 
4to. 3s. Moran. 


Pleafantly rallies the Duke of B——d, under the guife of thanking 
his Grace for his kind fervices to the Weavers. The Author attempts 
the manner of Swift ; and propodfes a plan * for preventing the children 
of the poor from being a burden to their parents, and for making them 
beneficial to the public.’ - His fcheme is to eftablifh public markets for 
the children of poor people; to which thofe parents who choofe to 
fell their offspring may carry them. But who are to be the purchafers ? 
w—Why the Rich, who have nochildren, and want heirs to their ~— 
‘ —The 
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——The thought is none of the wifeft; but the Writer makes the moft 
of it ; and throws out fome ftrokes of humour, when he comes’to enu- 
merate the advantages that will refult fiom the carrying’ his project into 
execution, But'a column of the Gazetteer, or St. James’s Chronicle, 
would have contained his whole pamphlet. 


Art. 30. Confiderations relative to a Bill under Confideration of a 
Committee of the Houfe of Commons, for taking off the Duty on all 
Raw Silk of every Denomination, that fall be imported into Great 
Britain. Humbly offered to the Right Hon. Charles Town/fbend. 
S8vo. 6d. Wilkie. 


As there is fcarce a /i/kman in the city, or a weaver in Spittle-fields, 
who is not better qualified to judge of the fubject here difcuffed, than 
the moft learned: Reviewer in Europe, we fhall, with all humility, 
refer the Reader to them, or to the pamphlet itfelf, for an adequate 
idea of thefe confiderations. 





SERMON &,. 


1. The Dofrine of the Wheels, in the vifion of Ezekiel.—Preached to 
an aflembly of minifters and churches, at the meeting-houfe of the Rev. 
Mr. Anderfon, in Grafton-ftreet, Weftminfter; Apiil 25, 1765.. By 
John Gill, D. D. Keith, : 

2. Minifters of the Gofpel cautioned againft giving Offence.—Before the 
fynod of Lothian and Tweedale, at Edinburgh, Nov. 8, 1763. By 
John Erfkine, M, A. one of the minifters of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 
printed by Sands and Co. for W. Miller. 

- 3. The Caufes of Oppofition to the Gafpel, and the moral Tendency of its 
Doérines to remove them, confidered.—Before the Society in Scotland for 
propagating Chriftian Knowlege, at their anniverfary meeting, in the 
High Church of Edinburgh. Jan. 2.1764. By Andrew Mitchell, A. M. 
minifter of the gofpel at Muirkirk. Edinburgh, Sands and Co. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The Author of the account of the Difionaire Philofophique in our laft 
Appendix, is obliged to Mr, J. S, for his candid and polite remon- 
firance. It appears, however, that our ingenious Correfpondent did 
not pay fufficient attention to the material diftin€tions obferved in the 
Writer’s argument. The Reviewer pleads neither for, nor againft, efta- 
blifhed religions any farther than as they are interwoven with the civil 
conftitution, on which they are eftablifhed. But, as in all ages, civil 
and religious liberty have gone hand in hand together, fo he conceives 
they muft ftill continue to ftand or fall with each other. A ftate of 
anarchy and confofion can never be favourable either to religion or mo- 
rality : every friend to thefz therefore muf be an advocate for the au- 
thority of the laws; which are the bonds of fociety. It is not pre- 
tended, as our Correfpondent infinuates, that faldhood and error are 
not to be oppofed if once eftablithed by law. Every lover of truth will 
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@ them fotis viribus at all times and on all occafions. But it is in 
the manner of this. oppofition that the Reviewer differs from thofe wha 
feem to think the forms of religion altogether independent of forms of go- 
vernment. He ‘had with concern abferved, the zeal of fome well- 
meaning writers for religious liberty, hurry them into the moft indecent 
and flagrant inftances of civil licentioufaefs. He bad feen them, -in- rex 
cent cafes, very unadvifedly and wantonly provoke the fecular arm to 
tighten that fatal bandage, which it hath ‘fo long held over the intellec- 
tual eyes of men. Thus while the miftaken friends to liberty were in- 
juring the caufe they meant to defend, he judged it = geri to make 
fome semonftrance againft fuch violent meafures. With the fame view, 
he declares again, that, he thinks it would be the higheft abfurdity to 
facrifice the public welfare to private opinion ; there: being no manner 
of neceffity to fubvert the order of fociety in fupport of li of con- 
fcience. Would thefe advocates for truth and. freedom lay the axe to 
the root of the tree? would they emancipate thenifelves from that re- 
ftraint which they conceive themfelves laid under by fome of our laws ? 
Let them exert themfelves to get thofe laws repealed; let them thew 
the abfurdity of the law that eftablifhes certain tenets, inftead of the ab- 
fardity of the tenets themfelves. ‘The former method may be legal and 
effectual ; the latter is generally as ineffectual as dangerous..- There, is 
in our ftatute-books, for inftance, an aét declaring it criminal, among. 
other things, to write againft the Athanafian doétrine of the Trinity. 
To do this, therefore, is illegal ; but there is no law in being that pro- 
hibits me from faying, that ‘* there cannot poflibly be a greater folecifm 
in legiflation, than to enjoin people not to contradi& a contradiction in. 
terms.” Every man is at liberty to fhew the abfurdity, or to remon- 
ftrate againft the ill-effe&ts of a law ; but he is not at liberty to break it, 
however cruel or oppreffive it may be, either in imagination or reality. 
While it continues a law, every good fubject is bound to obey it; and, 
with deference to our Correfpondent, every good magiftrate is bound to 
put it in execution: for in well-regulated focieties there are no fuch things 
as ob/olete laws. Thefe are moft pernicious to community, and are ge- 
nerally kept in petto, only to be made ufe of, as inftruments of minifte- 
rial oppreffion, againft unfufpeting offenders. 


Our Correfpondent fays, that ‘* government has a right only to enaé& 
fuch laws as operate to public good.” Now, if by government he means 
the adminiftration, or magittracy, it has no right in this country to 
enaét laws at all. And if he means the legiflature, this, in a free nation, 
confifts of the fovereignty, velted in the whole body ™ the people: in 
which cafe, it may be juftly afked, ‘‘ What laws a people have xot a 
right to enact for themfelves?” Mr. S. fays, that ** when laws are 
found not to operate to public good, they fhould be repealed.” Doubt 
lefs; but, till they are repealed, let them be refpected as what they are. 
In a word, the Reviewer thinks nothing can be more abfurd than the 
method of afcertaining religious. truth by aéts of pailiament, yet he does 
not conceive that a zeal for the trueft religion in the world fhould wan- 
tonly-and unneceflarily urge us to violate the laws of our country. He 
is alfo firmly perfuaded, that as re/igiows toleration can only be properly. 
fecured by /aw, fo he doth not think, that flying in the face of the 





laws, is a proper or likely method to obtain its farther extenfion. 
’ Ken -k « 


a*y “Ur. Cooper’s Letter is poffponed for particular Reafons. 
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